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SEPTEMBER. 





There sounds a rustle in the standing corn, 
There hangs a bright-cheeked apple on the 
bough, 
And later lingers now the tardy morn, 
And evening shadows gather sooner now. 


One crimson branch flames ’mid the maple 


wood, 

One red leaf hides amid the woodbine’s 
green, 

And clean-raked fields lie bare, where lately 
stood 


The tawny grain amid the summer scene. 


—_——- ———_—_—— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Sociological Convocation 
at Lake Bluff, Ill, has had a discussion on 
suffrage. No limitation, except that of 
education, it was decided, should be put 
on voters. Property limitation was de- 
tlared unjust. Woman suffrage was 
heartily endorsed by nine-tenths of those 
present. This action was taken at the 
regular 9 o’clock conference, conducted 
by Dr. J. G. Evans, president of Hedding 


College. 





—- —- - 


The question of woman suffrage has re- 
cently been treated in the editorial col- 
imns of the New York daily Sun, the New 
Orleans daily Picayune, the Rochester 
(Y. Y.) daily Herald, the San Francisco 
laily Call, the Boston daily Transcript, 
ind other leading dailies. Not all the 
Writers are favorable to the movement, 
but the discussion in so many large daily 
lewspapers proves that it is recognized 
4 an important current question. 





-_-- 


Miss Susan B. Anthony has returned to 
ler home in Rochester, N. Y., after an 
absence of nearly three months. During 
ler absence she attended the Interna- 
tional Council of Women in London, was 
ceived by Queen Victoria and enter- 
‘ined by the Duke and Duchess of Suth- 
ttland, Lady Battersea, Lady Aberdeen, 
lady Rothschild, and Lady Leopold de 
Rothschild, and at the home of the Lord 
Sishop of London, Fulham Palace. She 





comes home feeling well and strong, not- 
withstanding her crowded days in Eng- 
land and Scotland. She was received with 
great honor everywhere that she went, 
and is enthusiastic in her descriptions of 
the proceedings of the Women’s Congress, 
and the cordial welcome extended to the 
women in attendance by the English 
people. 





-_—-— 


A special session of the General Assem- 
bly of Louisiana was called largely to 
facilitate the city of New Orleans in the 
completion of measures for the construc- 
tion of great sanitary works, in the way 
of providing a proper and necessary water 
supply, an improved sewerage system, 
and the completion of the drainage works. 
It was necessary that an issue of bonds 
for the purpose should have not only 
legislative but constitutional sanction. 
The General Assembly has provided for 
these needs as far as was required of it, 
and has adjourned. The measure will 
now have to be voted upon by the people, 
that is, by the men who are qualified 
voters, The taxpaying women, who are 
as deeply concerned as the taxpaying 
men, and who have worked zealously for 
the success of the measure, will have no 
vote at the election which finally decides 
its fate. 





The campaign preceding the municipal 
elections in New Orleans is now in prog- 
ress, and the women are manifesting an 
unusual degree of interest. The open-air 
evening meetings which are being held in 
the different wards are attended, in many 
instances, by ladies, who are made wel- 
come. At one meeting in the Fourteenth 
Ward, where Mr. E. T. Merrick, son of 
our staunch suffrage friend, Mrs. Caroline 
E. Merrick, was one of the speakers, it is 
reported that the ‘‘meeting partook more 
of the nature of a social gathering than a 
political, an innovation which pleased 
everybody present;” and that the presence 
of the ladies ‘‘was made the occasion of a 
great many bouquets directed at the fair 
sex.” It may be that Southern men will 
yet be among the first to see that the 
State needs the votes of women. 


+e 








Now that the summer is over, and active 
work beckons us again, we hope that all 
our friends, especially Massachusetts suf- 
fragists, will remember the needs of the 
State Association, which is ready for 
more telling and extensive work than ever 
before, so the “sinews of war’’ are not 
lacking. The Fair that will be held in 
December should be a great success, and 
will be, if each woman who believes in the 
deep justice of our cause will feel a per- 
sonal obligation to arouse interest, to col- 
lect salable articles, and to contribute 
money, even if only a small sum. 





Miss Cora Agnes Benneson, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who read a paper, recently, 
during the meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
on “Federal Guarantees for Maintaining 
Republican Government in the States,” 
has been made a fellow of the Associa- 
tion. Miss Benneson is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan. Following her 
graduation she went to Cambridge, Mass., 
and entered upon the practice of law. 
She made a specialty of procedures in 
matters pertaining to governmental prac- 
tice, and in consequence of her special 
ability in this line of work she now has a 
large consulting practice in the East, and 
last year, as well as this, gave the Associ- 
ation such valuable papers that they 
deemed it a privilege to recommend her 
to a fellowship. Few women are elected 
fellows, and Miss Benneson is receiving 
the congratulations of her friends. 





I 





The September number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine contains an article by Miss Vir- 
ginia C. Ellard, describing the beneficial 
results of woman suffrage in Colorado. 
She says in substance that better candi- 
dates have been selected for office, meth- 
ods of election have been purified, the 
character of legislation improved, civic 
intelligence increased, and womanhood 
developed to greater usefulness by politi- 
cal responsibility. The influence of the 
women of Colorado has been on the side 
of law, order, justice, and morality, and 
it has not been found that in exerting this 
influence on the public they have lost one 
particle of the gentle, loving, and woman- 
ly natures that is theirs by birthright. 
They have not degenerated into Amazons, 
crowding fathers and brothers out of po- 
sitions for their own personal good, nor 





have they fussed and bustled in a way to 
make it appear that their enfranchise- 
ment was a bit too stimulating for their 
mentality to carry and still preserve its 
equilibrium. The women of Colorado 
simply use their privileges as citizens ac- 
cording to the political light they have 
received. They have never seemed to 
think they were in the field to outstrip 
the men in any undertaking; their intent 
has been evident to work side by side 
with men, to use their best endeavor to 
bring about, as a matter of succession, 
rather than as a revolution, a pure, con- 
scionable and sensible state of politics. 


eo —— — -- 


The men of Colorado recognize the fact 
that women can have a judicial concep- 
tion and an intelligent appreciation of in- 
terests that affect their town, State, or 
county, and they never hesitate to pro- 
claim openly this recognition. It has 
entirely obliterated, this contributor to 
Lippincott's avers, that conservative feel- 
ing which at one time prevented men from 
aiding or encouraging women in any pub- 
lic participation in civic affairs. Women 
are making a deep study of civic condi- 
tions. They have never shut their eyes 
to the fact that corruption exists and 
probably always will to some extent, but 
they have never harbored a doubt of being 
able by the conscientious help of their 
brothers to counteract it to a large 
extent. The young women of Colorado 
are receiving in the public schools in- 
struction in the principles and duties of 
proper suffrage, for it is realized that all 
women must be educated toward these 
broad and progressive views which affect 
so much the future usefulness of their sex 
and the welfare of the community. 





——_- 


In closing her paper Miss Ellard says: 


In exercising the privilege of an equal 
ballot men and women will not be sepa- 
rated, but will be bound still closer by a 
common tie. A social organization will 
arise, wherein the great principles of 
truth, justice, and harmony will unite the 
sexes, not in a struggle on the part of 
each for political preferment, but in a 
union to promote the best social, civic, 
and industrial interests. 





~<a 


W. M. Cowell, of Kenosha, who was 
run down and injured by a woman 
bicyclist who could not steer, is preparing 
a city ordinance to prevent a further 
occurrence of such accidents. 


“As I look at it,’’ says Mr. Cowell, ‘a 
woman who starts out on a wheel trip isa 
menace to public safety unless she can 
steer the machine through any crisis. 
She ought to be governed by law, to be 
compelled to submit to a test of com- 
petency, and be given a license if she is 
fit to be trusted at the handlebar of a 
machine. A woman ona bicycle is just 
as deadly as a man on an automobile, and 
ought to come under the same classifica- 
tion.”’ 


This is rather summary on Mr. Cowell's 
part. Can he prove that most of the acci- 
dents are due to women bicyclists, not 
men? 





PUNDITA RAMABAI., 





The work that Pundita Ramabai is 
doing for her unfortunate sisters in India 
should appeal to every man and woman 
in churches, and out of churches; in mis- 
sionary societies, and out of missionary 
societies; to every one interested in 
humanitarian work, Especially should it 
appeal to the women who are earnestly 
working together for the good of women. 

tamabai began her work single-handed 
and alone. During ten years she bravely 
carried it on in the midst of bitter opposi- 
tion and misrepresentation, but with an 
unbounded confidence in God and the 
American people. She began with two 
pupils; to-day they number nearly four 
hundred. She began with a secular 
school; to-day she has not only the 
Sharada Sadan, still secular in its char- 
acter, but also the Mukti, an industrial 
school, where the girls rescued from the 
famine districts are being trained for self- 
supporting positions. Here Christianity, 
pure and simple, is taught without restric- 
tion, and is being gladly accepted by a 
great majority of the girls. Extracts 
from Ramabai’s last letter will give some 
idea of the present situation. She writes 
as follows: 

As the summer holidays have begun 
and all the Sadan girls have come to 
Khedgaum, my work is increased and I 
have not much time to write. Three 
young widows have come quite recently 
to the Sadan. The husband of one died 
when she was but nine years old; for two 





years she had been homeless. A neigh- 
bor, also a poor widow, brought her to 
the Sadan and left her there. She is a 
dear girl, and seems quite intelligent. 
The second was turned out of house by 
her mother-in-law. The third had just 
been brought from the plague hospital, 
where all her relatives seem to have died. 
She is almost insane from the effects of 
the plague, but, carefully nursed as she 
now is, I think she will recover, 

The plague is still doing its dreadful 
work in Poona; this is its third visitation. 
The regulations are very strict, and we 
are ordered again to clean the compounds 
and buildings, though they are always 
kept so clean that the plague committees 
could find no fault with them. This made 
it necessary to bring all the girls here— 
an additional trouble and expense—and | 
do not know how soon the work will go 
on as smoothly as before. The girls, 
however, are enjoying the holidays, and 
as they have no rooms to sleep in, they 
sleep in the open air in the court-yard, 
They rise at 4 A. M., bathe, wash their 
saris, and by 630 ure ready for work, 
They have no time to spend idly, as they 
make the chutnies, the mango pickle, 
and other condiments for use during the 
coming year. Sometimes they work in 
the fruit garden; sometimes they help in 
cleaning house here, and in other useful 
work, Some of the senior girls of the 
Sadan are now matrons here, and some 
are training their younger sisters to be 
useful workers. 

We celebrated the birthday of the Sadan 
by a picnic on the river-side. We spent a 
most happy time in the morning praising 
and thanking God for His goodness in 
giving us liberty and new joys of life; in 
giving us good friends, and the school, 
which is the birthplace of so many happy 
lives. Then, to our horror, there came a 
regiment of mounted Mohammedan sol- 
diers to frighten us, one of whom tried to 
gallop his horse through the company of 
girls. I, with two or three friends, stood 
in his way praying to God to protect us, 
and He wonderfully delivered us from a 
great danger... . 

Ramabai’s farm at Khedgaum, given by 
a few American friends for the future 
support of the Sadan, has been a blessing 
in ways entirely unforeseen. Mukti, 
established there, is a school, a home, a 
sanctuary, for hundreds of girls, of whose 
fates without it one cannot think without 
a shudder of horror, and a feeling of 
intense pity. 

Mrs. B., of Rochester, recently returned 
from Khedgaum where she has estab- 
lished a refuge for girls and women who 
have been misled, or have chosen, in their 
distress, a wrong course of life, speaks 
earnestly of the needs of Mukti. She 
graphically portrays Ramabai’s wonder- 
ful oversight of the farm, the home, the 
school —and this without neglecting 
Sharada Sadan—her rigid economy, her 
untiring devotion to her children, and her 
Marvellous influence over all who come in 
contact with her. Mrs. B. relates this 
pathetic incident of a poor, distressed 
girl whom Ramabai could not take into 
her home: ‘Did your God send you 
here?”’ was the first question she asked 
Mrs. B. on her first visit to her in the 
Refuge. “I prayed to your God to send 
some one who would make me well that I 
may go to Ramabai’s school,”’ Her prayer 
has been answered. 

Mukti is in need of money for the com- 
pletion of its buildings; for the support 
of its inmates; for the elementary educa- 
tion and industrial training of its pupils. 
Will not churches, clubs, womanly hearts 
and hands, respond to the needs of these 
Eastern sisters, and prove to them in a 
practical way that all are children of one 
Father? J. W. ANDREWS, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 

Boston, August, 1899. 


—_- o- 


PRESS POINTS. 


One of the characteristics of the Ameri- 
can woman is her ability to meet any 
emergency whatsoever. Whether she se- 
lects as the man of her choice one whose 
home is the frontier log cabin, or one of 
other nationality whose surroundings 
may be those of some court, she will 
readily adapt herself to her new life, and 
will be naively surprised to learn that 
there is anything out of the common in 
it.—Harper's Bazar. 


That was a happy subject which Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt selected for his address 
before the Methodists at Ocean Grove— 
‘Practical Politics and Decent Politics.” 
His words may hasten the day when 
‘decent politics” will be the only “practi- 
cal politics.”’ It has already come to 
pass that the more decency a man can 
pretend the more successful is he in plain, 
practical politics, The next step is to 
change pretension to practice.—Chicago 
Unity. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Nora BALL is assistant treasurer 
of the Shelburne Falls (Mass.) savings 
bank. 

Miss PorTIA SPRAGUE, a daughter of 
the late Kate Chase Sprague, aia grand- 
daughter of Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of 
the Treasury during the Civil War, has 
been appointed to a $1,200 position in the 
U. S. treasury department. 


Dr. ADELAIDE WARD PECKHAM, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology in the Woman's 
Medical College of Philadelphia, is spend- 
ing the summer with friends on the Paci. 
fic coast. She will return to resume her 
duties early in September. 


Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, of Lon- 
don, has a genius for writing charming 
verses and music for children. Her**Gol d 
en Boat Action Songs’’ are now in their 
eighth edition, and she has lately issued a 
new book, entitled **Toddlekins’ Action 
Songs,”’ which is beautifully illustrated 
by Mildred Emra, 


Dr, AMANDA M. HALE, of Roseland, La., 
representing the American Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society, is in New England for the 
purpose of lecturing during the autumn 
on humane topics, especially the subject 
of experiments on living animals for sci- 
entific purposes. She would be glad to 
speak in churches, church lecture rooms, 
and before clubs and societies. There is 
no charge for the lectures, remuneration 
being voluntary. Her address until the 
middle of September will be Mystic, Conn- 


Miss Mary A. Brown is a worthy citi- 
zen and good business woman of Hills. 
boro, Or. At her father’s death, in 1872, 
she became the main support of her fam- 
ily, consisting of the mother and five chil- 
dren. She commenced teaching when she 
was fourteen years old, and received the 
appointment as Hillsboro’s postmistress 
on Nov. 30, 1875. She held this position 
continuously until June, 1896. Miss Brown 
is now interested in a grocery store in 
Hillsboro, She has earned by teaching, 
clerking, and in the post-oflice over $20,- 
000. Her little family of brothers and 
sisters have been creditably reared. She 
is still taking an active part in business, 
and every day sees her in the store. 


Miss Dorotny KLuMPKE, the American 
woman who is in charge of the depart- 
ment of measures at the astronomical ob- 
servatory in Paris, has five or six young 
women under her guidance and instruc- 
tion to assist her in her work. They work 
six hours a day, and earn about $25 a 
month. Miss Klumpke says that the 
opening for women in astronomical work 
is of the greatest importance, and that 
women are better fitted than men to per- 
form the labor of patient observation and 
minute detail so necessary in this work. 
She also says that with the opening of 
new observatories there will be increased 
opportunities, of which women will be glad 
to avail themselves. 

SuRGEON ANITA N. McGer, of the 
army, in charge of army nurses, has sent 
out directions regarding the new uniform 
which the nurses are to wear. It consists 
of a waist, with adjustable cuffs, and an 
apron of white linen, worn with a skirt 
and necktie of army blue galatea. A 
jacket of the galatea is also provided, to 
be worn when desired. Caps are not to 
be used. Chief nurses are entitled to 
wear, in place of the apron, a sash of red 
silk, knotted around the waist. Each 
nurse may have the uniform made as best 
suits her convenience, but the material 
and cut are to be as prescribed. The dis 
tinctive badge of the nurses’ corps is a 
modified form of a Greek cross of dark 
enamel, edged with gold. 


MME. LIJENSTOLPE, the teacher in the 
swimming school of the new Chicago Wo- 
man’s Athletic Club, says that swimming 
will do wonders for any woman, At the 
age of seventeen she was given up to die 
early as a consumptive. Being fond of 
swimming, she decided to have a good 
time before she died, and fairly lived in 
the water. She soon improved in health, 
grew robust, and became a swimming ex- 
pert. She can make a forward dive of 80 
feet and a backward dive of 35 feet, and 
can insert a somersault in either. Mme. 
Lijenstolpe was graduated from the Royal 
Swedish Swimming Association, of whick 
the King of Sweden is a patron, in 1889, 
A handsome gold medal was given her by 
King Oscar II., who was enthusiastic over 
an exhibition of her skill given in his 
presence. She has been in this country 
five years, and has lived for four years in 
Chicago. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE OLD SOUTH. 


“Dorothy Dix,” of the New Orleans 
Picayune, is disposed to point out the 
foibles and inconsistencies of the woman 
of the period, and is equally alert to give 
credit where credit is deserved. In one 
of her recent ‘“‘talks” she makes ‘“‘the 
woman of the world” defend the woman 
of the old South in the following vig- 
orous fashion: 


Why, the woman who oversaw to the 
providing and making of clothes, and the 
daily distribution of food on a big planta- 
tion, with its hordes of slaves, had to 
have the executive ability of a commissary 
general. To her came the sick and old, 
and to see her prescribe for the ailing, 
and hush the fretting babe on her own 
breast, was to know that she was a better 
doctor than many a budding M. D., and a 
better nurse than many a woman who 
holds a yilt-framed certificate as a trained 
nurse. There were endless rivalries, 
jealousies, bitternesses, and quarrels 
among the darkies, and in the way with 
which she adjusted them many a woman 
showed the wit of a Portia. More than 
that, when she stood by sick-beds, as she 
did many and many a night, with a horny 
black hand, with the cold sweat of death 
on it, clasped in her own, and souls dark- 
ened with ignorance and sin and supersti- 
tion questioned her of what lay behind 
the door through which they were so soon 
to pass, it was she who, with the skill of 
a theologian and the inspired faith of a 
saint, led them up to their God. I know 
many women who are good housekeepers, 
others who are clever business women. I 
know good women lawyers and doctors 
and trained nurses, and one woman 
preacher, but I don’t know any one wo- 
man who combines all these professions, 
like the languid and indolent Southern 
women of the past, of whom we are al- 
ways hearing, and whose names never got 
in the papers but twice in their lives— 
once when they were married, and again 
when they died. 

Then the war came, and let me tell you 
that in the great day when the roll of he- 
roes of nations is called, the name of the 
old Southern woman is going to lead all 
the rest. Nobody knows what she suf- 
fered, endured, and accomplished. She 
had no preparation for it. She didn’t 
have any muscles developed by golf and 
athletics, but many a woman who had 
hardly picked her own fan up from the 
floor, rolled up her sleeves and bent her 
back over the wash-tub without one word 
of complaint. Her mind hadn’t been 
trained to deal with financial problems 
by any courses in higher mathematics, 
and she had to count up money on her 
fingers, but when she had to face the 
problem of making a living for the father- 
less children who clung about her knees, 
she never flinched, no matter how menial 
or distasteful and laborious was the tiing 
that she found nearest to her hand to do. 

In the days of reconstruction, when 
weary, disheartened, and discouraged 
men came straggling back in ragged gray 
to dismantled homes, nine times out of 
ten it was the woman whose wit grappled 
with the situation first, and saw the best 
way out of the difficulty. A man once 
told me that nothing but his wife’s sing- 
ing saved him from absolute despair and 
suicide, The plantation was laid waste, 
there were neither implements nor stock 
to cultivate it, and hardly a dust of meal 
in the house to eat. Worn and despairing 
he sat, with his hand on his old cavalry 
pistols, tempted to end it all, when 
through the house rang the voice of his 
wife, singing about her work. In an in- 
stant it sobered and roused him. Her 
courage shamed his weakness, and he got 
up from his chair with a determination 
not to be conquered that has made him 
one of the richest men in the South. 

Last summer I was in a_ prosperous 
Southern city, where the biggest hotel is 
owned and run by a woman, ‘There's al- 
ways something behind the door of a wo- 
man’s success, and she was telling me a 
little tale that was almost typical of 
Southern women in those first days after 
the war, but that was as fine with heroism 
as anything ever sung in song or story. 
She belonged to a fine old Tennessee fam- 
ily, and had been raised to every luxury. 
Her husband was a prosperous physician, 
and when the war begun he entered the 
army asa surgeon. When it was over he 
returned, shattered in health, and to find 
all of their property swept away. “I 
thought it over for three sleepless 
nights,’’ said the gentle, little gray-haired 
old lady, ‘‘and then I told my husband 
that I was going to open a_ boarding- 
house. He demurred. I said, ‘Here is 
your mother and my mother, who are old 
and helpless, and who shall never want 
for the luxuries they have been used to all 
of their lives, if I can help it. Here are 
our little children who must be educated 
and given a start in life. I have thought 
over the whole range of what Icando, I 
can’t write, or paint, or do anything of 
that kind. The school-teaching profes- 
sion is going to be overcrowded, but 
there’s always going to be a demand for 
something good to eat, and I’m going to 
help supply it.’ Everybody told me I 
would fail, and it was hard for one who 
had only entertained guests to take money 
for her hospitality; but I was determined 
to succeed. I worked early and late. I 
got a reputation for home-made goodies 
that I made with my own hands, and, 
above all, I studied my business. In a 
few months my husband died, and I was 
left entirely alone with the two old ladies 
and the little children clinging to my 
skirts; but, thank God, none of them ever 
wanted for anything. I prospered. I 
moved from a big house to a bigger one, 
until finally I built this fine hotel. Of 
course, I never had the slightest training 
for such a career. Why, I’d hardly so 


much as ever seen an account in my life, 





and never even swept a room or made a 
bed; but, my dear, there's nothing on this 
earth a woman can’t do if you put the ne- 
cessity of those she loves behind it.”’ 

‘‘Understand,”’ went on the woman of 
the world, “that I'm not disparaging the 
modern Southern women one bit. There 
isn’t a single thing she can achieve that I 
don’t rejoice in, or an opportunity opened 
to her that I’m not glad of; but,before she 
gives herself too many airs of superiority 
over her mother, I want to see her ability 
and her courage tested. If she can do 
more than the old woman did, she’s a 
world’s wonder, and I’m perfectly willing 
to throw up my best bonnet in honor of 
the new champion.” 


WHERE WOMEN GOVERN. 

A veritable little State, inhabited and 
governed almost entirely by women, exists 
in the province of Smolensk, in Western 
Central Russia, It is about ten miles 
square, and contains a large number of 
populous villages, and the region is one 
of the most fertile in the Czar’s domain. 

In that part of Russia it is called the 
‘‘Women’s Kingdom,”’ because the male 
population, almost to a man, emigrates 
en masse each springtime to Moscow and 
the other great cities not far distant, in 
search of employment, for the summer 
season is the busiest one in these Russian 
towns. During the warm weather fairs 
are held, and commerce is at its height. 
The men are, therefore, enabled to find 
work at such wages that they can return 
to their rural homes in the autumn with 
a greater store of rubles than they could 
have accumulated from tilling the soil. 

The women are strong and hardy, and 
being left alone to till fields, harvest the 
crops and do other work which ordinarily 
belongs to masculine husbandmen. Some 
dress in short skirts, but a few of them, 
to secure greater freedom of movement, 
put on male attire, and the casual travel- 
ler through the province is unable, seeing 
them at work in the fields, to distinguish 
their sex. In large households the young 
girls attend to the ordinary feminine 
tasks of preparing meals, sewing, butter- 
making, and the like, but they are gener- 
ally eager to begin the out-door work of 
their sisters as soon as they are able. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
‘‘Women’s Kingdom,’’ however, is that 
the government of the various villages is 
entirely in the hands of the sisters, wives, 
and mothers of the absent men, and re- 
mains 80, in many cases, even after the 
men have returned. Each town has its 
“lady mayoress,” who presides at all 
meetings of the village council, whose 
members are likewise women. 

Questions of public interest are debated 
and decided upon as in other legislative 
assemblies, and there is no more jealousy 
and bickering than is ordinarily the case 
when the legislative body is composed of 
men. Perhaps this is largely due to the 
fact that the months of out-door labor 
give the women strong nerves as well as 
strong bodies, for among them it is con- 
sidered a disgrace to indulge in tears or 
hysterics if anything goes amiss. 

The political and financial condition of 
the ‘*‘Women’s Kingdom” is as flourishing 
as that of any province in the empire. It 
is a curious fact that in most other prov- 
inces in Russia there is said to be bribery 
and corruption on every hand, and a pub- 
lic office is considered a legitimate source 
of plunder. But among these women 
‘purity in politics’ is the rule.--7he Com- 
ing Nation. 
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FOREIGN NOTES, 


A fine exhibition of thoughtful gener- 
osity is that displayed by the widow of 
M. Heriot, who was one of the founders of 
the great dry goods store, the Louvre, in 
Paris. She has announced her intention 
to give $200,000 to the present company 
for the creation of a pension fund exclu- 
sively for those women employed in the 
store who, by reason of age or infirmities, 
can no longer work. Only those whose 
salary has not exceeded $1,000 a year can 
be candidates for this pension. Mme, 
Heriot was herself employed in the Louvre 
before her marriage. She _ therefore 
knows by experience the benefit that 
such a pension fund would confer on a 
class of hard-working women. 

Mrs. E. L. Voynich, who wrote ‘‘The 
Gadfly,’ which is to be produced in New 
York this month, worked thirteen years 
on the play, and on the novel founded on 
the play. It is her only literary effort. 
She is the wife of a Polish count, famed 
for his knowledge of Sanskrit and kindred 
subjects. Mrs. Voynich is English by birth. 

Mrs. Mountford describes the life of the 
women of Palestine as dreary and color- 
less, whatever their religion, especially in 
the summer months, when there are no 
processions of pilgrimsand great religious 
celebrations, Not many of the girls at- 
tend school, and they are taken from 
school by the time they are twelve years 
old, and are marriageable at thirteen. 
There are Jewish and Christian schools, 
and the Moslem Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Ismail Hakki Bey, has en- 





gaged Miss Spafford, a daughter of the 
American organizer of a peculiar sect 
called the American Colony, to teach the 
English language and manners. Mrs. 
Mountford proposes to establish a sort of 
school for married women in Jerusalem 
without regard to their religion, where 
instruction will be given by lectures, pic- 
tures, etc., so as to stir up their sluggish 
minds by letting them know what the 
world is doing. 
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A SUGGESTION TO MOTHERS. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘*Let the children go to bed happy, even 
though the mother must be blind to many 
faults,’’ says an article in a recent maga- 
zine. 

I wonder if many mothers realize, as 
one mother once did, that after putting 
the small boy and girl happily to bed and 
leaving them to roam for hours that 
strange country of dreams, it is her privi- 
lege and opportunity to greet them at the 
entrance of our work-a-day world witha 
fanciful thought or suggestion, that will 
color their day and perchance their lives? 
They are wonderfully keen at the waking 
hour to anything unusual, and a new 
thought or act then bears a significance 
utterly lost later on. 

The mother of whom I spoke used to 
awaken her small daughter in this way: 

‘Here is a fresh, white day, dear; try 
to keep it spotless. But if it should be- 
come stained, bring it to mother at the 
bedtime hour, and we will try and rub 
the spots away.” 

That was all; but many a day was made 
clearer for the memory which would come 
when least expected. 

And then those bedtime hours! and the 
too frequent spots! Sometimes they were 
rubbed away by a penitent tear, or a two- 
fold prayer, but always the day was 
‘given back to God”’ spotless. 

The mother has long since passed on, 
and the little daughter is a woman now, 
but even yet the ‘spotless day” idea 
clings close. Ofttimes in the busy whirl, 
the memory causes her to think twice ere 
a hard word or bitter thought is set free. 
And with the sad knowledge of many 
spots is the precious hope that at the bed- 
time hour a tear, a repentant prayer and 
an eager ‘forgive me” will rub away the 
stains, leaving life’s day spotless at last 
when God takes it. 

Harrier T., Comsrock. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ea 

THE ONSET WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 

From the report published in the Bos- 
ton Banner of Light it is evident that the 
Woman’s Congress held at Onset, Mass., 
was successful in every respect. The 
keynote was sounded by the first speaker, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Byrnes, when she said: 
“The thoughts that will be presented 
during the next three days will be varied, 
but they will all bear upon the same sub- 
ject—the advancement of humanity.”’ 
She believed the work of women to be 
unlimited, and that they should have 
egual rights with men. 

Mrs. Louise K. Harnett, of New York, 
in speaking of the social and religious 
life of the Hindu woman, presented a 
much brighter view of the conditions 
under which the women of India have 
their being than the one usually given. 

The rights of motherhood and child- 
hood found able exponents in Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz and Mrs, Kate R. Stiles. 
Among the suggestive and _ helpful 
thoughts uttered by Mrs. Diaz were these: 








A mother can use the power of thought 
in the prenatal condition, and thus be 
able to overcome hereditary evils. Sur- 
round the mother with beautiful music, 
eveiything elevating, so as to bring forth 
a beautitul child. We hear much of 
mother’s clubs, but I have failed to yet 
learn of a father’s club to talk over the 
responsibility of fatherhood. In making 
laws every interest must be represented, 
and if woman cannot have a voice, how 
are laws to be made to protect the home? 
—It takes the whole of anything to be 
perfect. 


Mrs. Stiles said: 


If we could realize the rights of chil- 
dren and accord them their rights, we 
would not have to talk so much of the 
rights of women; we believe in the rights 
of woman, and believe that time will come 
when womanhood will mean more than 
wifehood and motherhood, when woman 
will have the right to select her own em- 
ployment and be equal with man; we 
must begin with this before the birth of 
the child; the child must be rightly born. 
The time will come, we hope, when this 
will be taught from every pulpit and 
platform in the land. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell spoke upon 
“The Dawning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.”’ After describing the material de- 
velopment of the country during the past 
fifty years, she said in substance: 

This progress has not come easy, these 
radical changes have not come from con- 
servative minds, but from the progressive, 
and in all progress woman has pushed stead- 
ily onward, and the wall of opposition is 
nearly crumbled away. The destiny of 
the world lies in the heart and brains of 





the woman. She spoke of the time she 
cast her first vote, and of the pleasant 
way the ladies were received at the polls 
in Albany, N.Y. ‘“‘We want to join our 
voices with man’s for liberty, which has 
been sung as a bass solo for so many 
years.” 

At the last session of the Congress, 
Mrs. Mary E. Lease told in eloquent 
words of the growth and future of the 
“new woman” who is ‘‘a potent factor for 
the uplifting of the world and the unfold- 
ing of the race.”’ 

These bits of thought which we “pass 
on” indicate the nature of the season of 
beautiful ideas, and of good feeling at 
this Woman’s Congress. As in previous 
years great credit isdue to the gracious 
presiding officer of the Congress, Mrs. 
Carrie P. Pratt, and to her committee of 
capable women. F.M. A. 





LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S FARM COLONY. 


Lady Somerset has established an In- 
dustrial Farm Colony at Duxhurst, Surrey, 
for the cure of female inebriates, and 
about one-half of the cases so far re- 
ceived have been successfully cured. She 
speaks as follows of the plan and its 
practical workings: 


We have realized that we are combating 
an evil which is not moral but also physi- 
cal, and that, therefore, it is necessary to 
provide an antidote for the poison which 
has destroyed their lives. Nothing better 
can be found than the wholesome out- 
door work on the lawns, among the flower 
beds, in the vegetable garden, and in the 
forcing houses, and the way in which 
women, who have come to us utter wrecks, 
are built up, the manner in which they 
regain their health again, and the bright- 
ness which soon returns to them, prove 
that our theory is correct. Early toma- 
toes and cucumbers are grown for the 
market, all the vegetables for the colony 
are grown by the women themselves; and 
we shall be able to show that gardening 
is not only a healthful occupation, but a 
good opening for the industries of women. 

Unquestionably such treatment as this 
is of greater value than the short spells 
of imprisonment given to those who are 
suffering from this deadly craving and 
have lost all power of restraint over their 
appetite. Women have been sent to 
prison as many as 200 or 3(0 times for 
being drunk and disorderly, but it is ob- 
vious that this treatment is wholly unsci- 
entific. 

Nobody who has ever tried gardening 
can have failed to acknowledge its fasci- 
nations. We have madea great point of 
this at Duxhurst. We engaged the ser- 
vices of Miss Jessie Smith, a highly qual- 
ified lady-gardener from Swamley, built 
glass houses, and commenced to train the 
patients. The experiment worked like a 
charm, for most of our women are town- 
bred, and to them the growth of a green 
thing is an ever fresh mystery and 
wonder. 

Knitting and weaving, all kinds of fine 
needle-work, both plain and fancy, are 
done by those patients who are unable to 
undertake outdoor work. 





WOMEN AS UNDERWRITERS. 

The pioneer women in the fire insurance 
business in St.Louis, Mo., are Mrs. Esther 
Goldsmith and Mrs. Esther M. Getz. 
Mrs. Goldsmith succeeded to the business 
of her husband, the late Meyer Goldsmith, 
upon his death in 1891. She had two lit- 
tle children to support, and it didn’t take 
her long to decide what todo. ‘It was 
this or taking in washing and sewing,”’ 
she said, in telling of her early experience 
in underwriting, ‘‘and I’m glad that I 
chose the insurance business.’’ Mrs, 
Goldsmith has been successful beyond her 
expectations. She writes policies for sev- 
eral companies, and ber business is prin- 
cipally among the down-town business 
houses. 

Mrs. Getz’s husband, Eli B. Getz, had 
been an insurance solicitor with F. D. 
Ilirschbeg & Bro. for some years at the 
time of his death, about four years ago. 
Early in January, 1895, the firm requested 
the Board of Fire Underwriters to register 
Mrs. Getz as an insurance solicitor, to suc- 
ceed her husband. The request was re- 
fused, and along correspondence followed, 
or rather, the insurance firm sent the 
board a number of communications on the 
subject, with no better results. The pub- 
lic is already familiar with the contest 
over the admission of ‘‘another woman” 
to the fire-insurance business. After Mrs. 
Getz had been appointed agent by several 
fire-insurance companies Hirschberg & 
Bro, were expelled by the board, but a 
few months later were reinstated, and 
Mrs. Getz received into good fellowship. 
For nearly three years she has been a 
member of the firm, the other members 
being F. D. Hirschberg and CU. J. Kehoe. 
Mrs. Getz also has two little children to 
support, and it may be said, as in the case 
of Mrs. Goldsmith, that she has been able 
to support them well by fire underwriting. 
Like Mrs. Goldsmith, too, she does most 
of her underwriting in the business part 
of the city. 

De Soto, Mo., has a lady fire underwriter 
—a Miss Zollner—who succeeded her 
father in business, and there is a similar 
casein Louisville, Ky., the agent being a 
Miss Slaughter. A Paducah (Ky.) woman 











a 
has entered the fire underwriting fig) 
and there is one in Silver City, N. y 
who is said to manage an insurance Office 
a real estate office, and to be actively ep. 
gaged in several other lines of business 
—Ezchange. 





CLARA BARTON IN CUBA. 


Rev. Peter McQueen writes to Fran, 
Leslie’s Monthly the following anecdot, 
of this energetic and practical woman: 


One night, away out in the hills, I askeq 
a Third Calvaryman: “Whom do you think 
the greatest hero of the war at Santiago» 
He changed his quid, took out of his 
mouth an old black corn-cob pipe, looked 
away to the red rim of hills which the sup 
was coloring, and reflectively replied: 
‘Well, pardner, ef +. want to know, my 
ideas is thet thet there little old lady 
named Miss Bartoum, or Battum, or Blar. 
tom, or whatever is her name—she’s the 
best of all. She isa strictly proper char. 
acter, neighbor. I seen her a-goin’ through 
two feet six inches o’ mud to tie up q 
chap as was bleedin’ to death. She, com. 
rade, is, to my ideas, the hero o’ this yer 
campaign.’ ” 





DOMESTIC SERVICE VS. FACTORY LABoR, 
Prof. Mary Roberts Smith, in the 
August Forum, calls attention to the con. 
trast which at present prevails both in 
number and regularity of hours, between 
domestic service and factory labor, to the 
advantage of the latter. She says: 

Attention has been called to the con. 
trast both in number and regularity of 
hours between domestic service and fac. 
tory labor. 

The working day of both men and 
women in all kinds of manual labor hag 
been steadily tending to ten hours, and in 
mapny occupations has tallen to eight, 
Domestic labor must conform to this ten- 
dency. But of far more importance is 
the irregularity of hours. In shop and 
factory, however hard or even long the 
hours may be, there is always a definite 
end to them. Six o'clock to such em- 
ployees means absolute personal freedom 
until the next day’s work begins. Most 
good housekeepers here wiil reply that 
household hours must be itregular; that 
late dinners, the care of children, proper 
attention to guests, and the answering of 
the door-bell are not to be compassed by 
six o'clock, nor reduced to uniformity 
every day in the week, It may be granted 
that it will take much planning and some 
alteration — perhaps sacrifice — of social 
conventions and family habits; but it 
must be done, if service is to compete 
with other occupations. If we want in- 
telligent women in the household, we 
must give them as good or better condi- 
tions than they can get elsewhere. The 
maid who must be on duty in the evening 
can be given an equivalent number of 
hours of time absolutely her own in the 
afternoon. The household with one gen- 
eral maid of all work can refrain from 
such elaboration of living as would de- 
mand the service of two. The household 
routine can be so intelligently planned as 
to reduce the variation of hours to less 
than one hour per day. 

But, after drawing this unfavorable 
contrast between domestic labor and 
other occupations in regard to hours and 
regularity, it must still be acknowledged 
that these are, after all, the least of its 
disadvantages. Of all the causes which 
make domestic service one of the least 
desirable occupations, the social stigma 
is undoubtedly the most operative. It is 
usual to say that this social inferiority 
comes from the fact that domestic labor 
is a personal service. It is true, certainly, 
that personal services come nearer to 
being truly menial in ordinary estimation 
than any other sort of labor; yet in them- 
selves they are less enervating, less coarse, 
than many other forms of labor, They 
admit of considerable daintiness of per- 
son, of association with people of intelli- 
gence and good breeding, and do not nec- 
essarily involve great hardship or ex- 
posure, 

It is one of the most extraordinary in- 
consistencies of a democratic society that 
the dressmaker, the milliner, the shop- 
woman may demand a certain respectful 
treatment, while the waitress and the 
cook must accept the treatment accorded 
only to menials. Much of this is ex- 
plained by the traditions of feudal ser- 
vility, from which nearly all classes of 
labor, except household service, have 
been emancipated. A deeper cause, how- 
ever, is the liking of human nature to 
command its inferiors. Women especially 
do not want intelligent equals to serve 
them: they want an inferior, a subordi- 
nate—«a servant, not an employee, Com- 
pare the attitude of the business man 
toward an employee, and the attitude of 
the mistress toward the servant, Because 
there is this indefinable social stigma 
attaching to service, intelligent, self-re- 
specting women shun it: because self- 
respecting women shun it, the social 
stigma increases. Cause and effect are 
reciprocal. The fact of social inferiority 
is expressed in many petty ways,—by the 
use of the Christian name, by the require- 
ment of livery when not on duty, by 4 
servile manner, and, more than all, by the 
social isolation. Every other class has 
its amusements, every other girl her op- 
portunity for suitable marriage; but the 
maid-servant must go out of doors to 
be entertained or to be courted. Some 
of this is due to the low social standard 
of domestics as a class; but much more 
of it is to be attributed to the notions of 
the mistress. The social ban extends to 
every stratum of society: the petty trades- 
man will marry a sewing-girl, a shop-git!, 
a tailoress, but not a “hired” girl; the 
working-girls’ clubs admit all kinds of 
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respectable women to their membership 
except the domestic. Socially, the do- 
mestic is taboved, ignored, slighted by 
every class except the day laborer. 

We are accustomed in the United States 
to think that social distinctions are of 
consey uence only among the classes 
where wealth, breeding, and education 
set the lines of demarcation. The fact is, 
powever, that the lower in the scale of 
intelligence, the more sharply marked are 
the lines, and the more conventional the 
judgment. Who is to change all this? 
Doubtless, the maid herself, by efficiency, 
dignity, and good sense, can climb to the 
upper grade of her own class and may 
attain to the society of sewing girls and 
working families of established position 
and reputation. More could be done by 
the intelligent mistress toward elevating 
the quality and character of domestic 
service, by respectful recognition of the 
maid’s individuality and aspirations. It 
can cost the mistress, whose social posi- 
tion is &@ known quantity, nothing but 
sympathetic appreciation, nothing but the 
effort of putting herself in the other 
woman’s place, to help the maid to a 
place somewhat above the lowest in the 
social scale. Would it in any wise lower 
the dignity of the mistress to call the 
maid **Mrs.”’ or **Miss?”’ Is there any 
ljogical reason why the cap and the apron 
should not be removed as soon as the 
work is done? The policeman, the con- 
ductor, the porter, and the waiter doff 
their uniforms so soon as work is done; 
yet some mistresses require the maid to 
wear her livery on the street, as a sort 
of badge of servitude. But more galling 
than all is that attitude which is com- 
monly called ‘*keeping her in ber place,” 
by which it is meant to say: ‘‘Let no one 
suppose that this person has anything in 
common with me!’ The atmosphere of 
condescension is more intolerable than 
any livery or any cognomen. This atmos- 
phere is created by the employer, and can 
only be dispelled by her. If the em- 
ployer treats the domestic respectfully, 
very shortly other people will do likewise. 
One maid objected seriously to being 
called by her first name by every butcher’s 
and grocer’s boy: her mistress, appreci- 
ating this sense of self respect, referred 
to her in the presence of tradesmen as 
“Miss .’ Within three months the 
maid was ‘‘Miss’”’ to all the people with 
whom she dealt. 

As compared with other occupations, 
still another drawback may be mentioned. 
To irregularity of hours and social stigma 
is added lack of personal independence. 
The reminiscence of patriarchal condi- 
tions still makes the conscientious mis- 
tress attempt to guide and regulate the 
private life of her maids, Even when off 
duty, their freedom is often not real free- 
dom. If one compares the freedom of 
the factory girl, the shop girl, the sewing 
girl. who may go and come, live and eat, 
visit and receive visitors, when off duty, 
without any kind of supervision, it is 
evident enough why domestics grow more 
and more independent, or leave the occu- 
pation altogether. The age of household 
tutelage of servants is past. The domes- 
tic, like every other employee, must have 
freedom from personal interference when 
off duty. Whatever is done for manners 
or morals must be done, as for other 
working-girls, by establishing friendly re- 
lations with them, and by winning them 
to more refined conceptions of life. 

The want of rational social pleasures 
and of opportunity for self-education is 
the result of all the conditions just dis- 
cussed, to which must be added the one 
most fatal of all, viz., the want of aspira- 
tion. With the improvement of other 
conditions, this will remedy itself. But 
the desire for some social and intellectual 
recreation may be stimulated through 
clubs, books, and amusements. To all 
these the mistress can at least contribute 
the stimulus of her own culture and 
friendly interest. 

Much that has been suggested will be 
looked upon as “indulgence” or “privi- 
lege,” tending still further to demoralize 
the employee. ‘To this no objection is 
made; for if such modifications of rela- 
tions are granted grudgingly, in that 
spirit, they had much better not be 
granted at all. The employer must en- 
deavor to find out what social justice is 
in this case, and then practise it, not as a 
concession or condescension,but as a ful- 
filment of social responsibility. Self-pres- 
ervation alone would dictate some meas- 
ures by which intelligence and compe- 
tence could be secured in the household. 
The whole tendency of modern industry 
is to fix social responsibility more and 
more definitely for those conditions which 
can be made tangible. The special diffi- 
culty in household service lies in the fact 
that these conditions cannot be made per- 
fectly tangible. But the employer has 
the initiative at least, and may, therefore, 
hasten and ease the process of establish- 





ing a more definite basis of under- 
standing. 
With the establishment of regular 


hours, decent living conditions, social 
respect, and independence, there should 
be a severer oversight of labor. The em- 
ployer who lets poor work go unnoticed, 
who tolerates less than the maid's best 
performance, does her an irreparable in- 
jury. Very few people—even those of 
thorough education—are capable of doing 
their best without the continual stimulus 
of criticism and appreciation. Skill is 
the result of repeated efforts to do one’s 
best. Housework is so monotonous and 
uninteresting in its details that only 
continuous pressure on the part of a wise 
and exacting mistress can make it seem 
worth while. Any drudgery becomes 
bearable, if those for whom it is done 
are interested and appreciative. There- 
fore, the lazy and incompetent mistress 
is far more culpable than the lazy and 
incompetent maid. To be a good mis- 
tress—critical, firm, exacting, and always 
appreciative of any conscientious effort— 


j images. 





requires intelligence, training, and a sense 
of duty. Every irresponsible mistress 
makes life more difficult for every other 
mistress and maid. ‘To shirk responsibil- 
ity by accepting poor work for good, by 
granting unreasonable demands, by pay- 
ing higher wages than the employee earns, 
is to commit a social sin. But let every 
mistress be very sure she understands the 
degree of her own responsibility for the 
conditions which exist, and what is social 
justice, before she sets up a standard of 
more exacting service. 

Most women of my acquaintance are 
interested in church work, in foreign 
missions, in children’s hospitals, in social 
and literary clubs, in settlements, in pub- 
lic schools, and education: every woman 
acknowledges that the problems of do- 
mestic service are difficult, and that they 
involve the welfare of the family funda- 
mentally. Itis the old story: education 
is important in proportion as it has noth- 
ing to do with life. Philanthropy is ur- 
gent in proportion to its distance and 
novelty. Every kind of drudgery or duty 
is more tolerable than our own, 

But, if charity begins at home, much 
more does domestic reform. Let every 
mistress study the causes of her own 
difficulties and of her maid’s incompe- 
tence: let her read — not to find fault, but 
to learn—the literature of the subject, 
Let her discuss with her neighbors the 
principles which should underlie the rela- 
tions of employer and employed. Let 
her flee, as from an intellectual pestilence, 
the personal reminiscence—when women 
get together and have an “experience” 
meeting, beginning with ‘‘My last girl did 
so and so,” and ending by pitying them- 
selves and learning nothing. Above all, 
let every mistress know her business 
thoroughly, that she may be a firm, con- 
scientious, just employer as well as a 
domestic reformer. Nowhere does the 
social duty of those who have education, 
opportunity, and character press more 
urgently than in the household, to which 
the untrained, the ignorant, and the care- 
less come. MARY RosBenrts SMITH. 


-_--_- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


‘Lucas Malet” is the nom de plume of 
the daughter of Charles Kingsley, who is 
known to the world of letters through 
her novel, ‘*The Wages of Sin.”’ 


A Kansas milliner is making two bon- 
nets from corn husks, one of which is 
designed for Queen Victoria, and one for 
Miss Helen M. Gould. The same milliner 
made acorn husk bonnet to be shown at 
an Atchison corn carnival two years ago, 
which is now in Mrs. McKinley’s pos- 
session. 


Booker T. Washington is a favorite ora- 
tor and a forceful speaker. However 
much he mingles with the white people, 
he will not be apt to forget his first expe- 
rience in that line, says an exchange. It 
was during the Atlanta Exposition, in 
1895. He was to make a speech, and the 
radiantly beautiful Mrs. Joseph Thomp- 
son, president of the woman’s branch of 
the organization, sat on the platform with 
him. There were murmurings in the vast 
audience, but they did not unnerve either 
of them. On the contrary, they inspired 
Mrs. Thompson to write and hand him a 
note, felicitating him on the occasion. 
This produced such an effect on Mr. 
Washington that he laid aside his written 
speech and made another one wholly im- 
promptu, which is, so far, his ablest effort 
in the line of oratory. 


The janitor in a neighboring school 
threw up his job the other day, says 
the Huntington (Ind.) Herald. When 
asked what was the trouble, he said: 
“I’m honest, and I won’t stand being 
slurred. If I find a pencil or handker- 
chief about the school when I’m sweep- 
ing [hang or put it up. Every little while, 
the teacher or some one that is too cow- 
ardly to face me will give me a slur. 
Why, a little while ago I seen wrote on 
the board ‘find the least common multi- 
ple.’ Well, I looked from cellar to garret 
for that multiple, and I wouldn’t know 
the thing if I would meet it on the street. 
Last night in big writin’ on the black- 
board it said, ‘Find the greatest common 
divisor.’ Well, I says to myself, both of 
them blamed things are lost now, and I'll 
be accused of swiping ’em, so I'll quit.” 


Those who have first gazed in dismay, 
and then laughed, at their own distorted 
reflections in a mirror will appreciate an 
amusing occurrence in Barnum and Bai- 
ley’s menagerie in London recently, says 
the N. Y. Press. Trick mirrorsare placed 
cleverly between some of the cages, the 
mirrors giving distorted reflections of 
An Irishman, after a critical sur- 
vey of the monkeys, had wandered away 
from his better half and suddenly found 
himself in front of one of these mirrors. 
After a glance at his distorted reflection 
he rushed back to his wife, who was still 
watching the monkeys. ‘‘Come away wid 
ye, Bridget!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Oi’ve found 
a bigger trate than that—the ugliest baste 
in the show. He’s in a little cage in the 
corner.’ Bridget followed her husband’s 
lead, and he dragged her in front of the 
“little cage.”’ To his astonished wife 
there were more in the cage than one. 
‘*Begorra, Paddy,” she exclaimed, ‘‘there’s 
a pair av ’em!” 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials, 

Address, 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TWO STORIES 


Mary's Story. 

Oh, mother! I’ve had the most beauti- 
ful time! Stella’s house is the loveliest 
place in the world. I wish you could see 
all the fine things. 

There is such a splendid piano in the 
parlor, and Stella’s mamma played to us, 
just the sweetest music you ever heard, I 
thought, but Stella didn’t care anything 
about it. She takes music lessons and 
practises an hour a day, and she hates it! 
Just think of it! I know I should love 
to learn to play the piano. 

You ought to see Stella’s room with all 
her books and playthings. I just wanted 
to sit down and read the whole time, but 
of course that wouldn’t have been polite. 
Stella says she doesn’t like to read! Isn’t 
it strange? We played with the dolls, 
and they have trunks full of the most 
beautiful clothes, silk, satin, and lace. 
Oh! you can’t imagine! 

It didn’t seem any time at all till sup- 
per was ready and we went down-stairs. 
The table was set with the loveliest dishes 
—I was almost afraid to handle them for 
fear I should break something. There 
was a servant to wait on the table and 
Stella’s mamma was dressed so nicely, 
and had on such sparkling rings, and her 
hands were so white and pretty. 

I wasa little afraid of her papa, for he 
didn’t smile and look pleasant at us, but 
ate his supper quickly and went out. 

I was 80 sorry when seven o’clock came 
and I had to come home. I think Stella 
ought to be the happiest little girl in the 
world, 








Stella’s Story. 

Oh, mamma! I had the loveliest time! 
and Mary’s home is just the pleasantest 
place! 

Her mother is as kind as can be and her 
grandmother is such a pleasant old lady, 
and oh! her baby brother is so cute, worth 
a thousand of my dolls. 

We played in the attic, and it is the 
grandest playroom, such lots of things to 
dress up in and play keep house with, 
and there was a splendid swing there, too. 

The supper was the nicest I ever ate, 
baked sweet apples and brown bread and 
milk, and the most delicious pumpkin-pie! 
I wish our cook could make things half as 
good. 

After supper we sat on the rug before 
the fireplace and roasted apples. The 
room was so pleasant in the firelight, and 
Mary’s grandmother sat there with her 
knitting, and her mother held the baby, 
while her father popped corn for us and 
cracked butternuts. 

I heard such soft, sweet strains of music 
once in a while. Mary said it was an 
Kolian harp her mother fixed in the 
window, only a thread of sewing-silk and 
a couple of tooth-picks. Think of it! 
The wind made just the sweetest music 
on it, better than any piano. 

Her grandmother was just telling us 
the loveliest story when Josephine came 
for me. I did hate to come home. I think 
Mary must be the happiest girl in the 
world.—Mattie W. Baker, in Youth's 
Companion. 





WHAT THE JUNIORS ARE DOING. 

The lives of ninety-three teachers were 
saved from possible destruction by four- 
teen-year-old Manley Beaver, Aug. 10. 
The teachers had been attending the State 
Convention at Hot Springs and boarded 
an excursion train bound for Spearfish 
Canyon. Just as the train was about to 
enter the canyon it was flagged by young 
Beaver, who lives at Terry, S. D. When 
it had stopped he told a story of impend- 
ing disaster that made the cold chills run 
down the backs of the hearers. A rancher 
in the valley, he said, had attempted to 
cross a near-by railroad bridge on horse- 
back and his horse had fallen through the 
ties and could not be released with the 
help available. The boy had seen the 
accident and his first thought was the 
flagging of the passenger train. Had it 
not been stopped there would undoubt- 
edly have beena terribleaccident. When 


| the facts were learned by the excursion- 





ists the boy was greatly praised. He 
was made to stand out a short distance 
from the train and kodaks were snapped 





| 


at him from all quarters, President Brown | 


of the State Teachers’ Association then 


, made a fitting speech, much to the em- 


barrassment of the boy, after which he 
was presented with $10, which at first he 
refused to accept. Then Dr. Daniels 
called him aside and presented him with 
a course of education in the normal school. 


This boy had presence of mind. He knew | 


what to do and he promptly did it. 

At Asbury Park, N. J., the tenth an- 
nual baby parade took place on Aug. 19. 
Mayor Frank L. Tenbroeck marched at 
the head of a hundred boys from Ocean 
Grove, who wore Rough Riders’ uniforms, 
Then came the three hundred babies in 
coaches, gocarts, floats, on horseback and 
in arms. The coaches and floats were 
decorated superbly in cultivated and 
natural flowers, paper 
flags, bunting, silk and every other con- 
ceivable decorating material. There were 
floats representing the Queen of Hearts, 
Dewey's flagship, harvest fields, and all the 
well-known characters in Mother Goose. 
One section of the parade was made up of 
girls dressed as Red Cross nurses; another 
was composed of tots wheeling dolls in 
toy coaches; still another comprised a 
score of children mounted on ponies and 
bicycles; children made up as George 
Washington, Admiral Dewey, President 
McKinley, Governor Roosevelt, Indians, 
clowns, negroes, summer girls and danc- 
ing girls formed another division. In the 
big parade were sixty orphans from the 
Jersey City Home of the Friendless, now 
summering at Bradley Beach. ‘Tiere 
were three pairs of twins in the proces 
sion. The parade over, the participants, 
with their parents and purses, returned 
to the Auditorium, where each child re- 
ceived a rattle and a box of candy. 


HUMOROUS. 


The Professor—Your friend is one of 
the smart set, isn’t she? 

‘How did you guess?” 

‘*Because her information about mat- 
ters of no consequence is invariably cor- 
rect, and invariably incorrect about every- 
thing of real value.’’—Life. 


Minister's Wife—Wake up! 
burglars in the house, Jobn. 

Minister—Well, what of it? Let them 
find out their mistake themselves. 


Jiggs—Pshaw! any man of ordinary in- 
telligence ought to be able to see that. 

Biggs—That may be; but understand, 
sir, that I'm not a man of ordinary in- 
telligence. 





There are 


She—Promise me that if I die you will 
never marry again. 

He—What? And let people think my 
dear little first wife was such a terror 
that I didn’t dare to? Never! 


Freddy (age 6) was seated in a barber's 
chair. ‘Well, my little man,” said the 
barber, “how would you like your hair 
cut?’ ‘Like father’s, with a round hole 
at the top.” 


First Tramp (in the road)—Why don’t 
you go in? ‘The dog’s all right. Don’t 
you see him waggin’ his tail? 

Second Tramp—Yes, but he’s growlin’ 
at the same time. I dunno which end to 
believe. 

Stranger—This town is going ahead, 
isn’t it? 

Native—Yes; but I don’t think it'll ever 
be arrested for scorching.—Puck. 





“LIKE diamonds raindrops glisten.”’ 
Drops of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are precious 
jewels for the blood which glisten in their 
use. 











‘The Famous North Shore Route,” 


GLOUCESTER 
“’ CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
**CAPE ANN’’ and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER”’ 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4.45 
P.M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and and 7.30 
A. M. and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 
PrP. M. (No3 A, M. boat from Gloucester 
Monday. ) 


Music by Columbia Orchestra. 
Petty Ay hy Ayr Aytytytys $ 
Single 


ROUND TRIP 75¢. Fare Soc. 
50- TRIP BOOK $12.50. 


> 
Rey Set A yy teety" $ 
i.S. MERCHANT, Gen. Manager. 


Boston & Gloucester Steam boat Co. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 











The proper time to visit the school is 
Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 


while it is in session. 


every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 





Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26,1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 








MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS, 58 
Webster Street, West Newton. 








AOOSAG 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Torx 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, *.%), 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
2.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 6.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P.M, 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local] time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 





= 








This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The fourteenth Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
the Universalist Church at Akron, Ohio, 
October 2d and ‘Il. Rev. ilenrietta G. 
Moore, of Ohio, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, of New York, will be the evening 
speakers. The day sessions will be devoted 
to business. In addition to the regular 
business there will be a Work Conference 
each day, under the direction of the Chair- 
man of the Organization Committee of the 
N.A.W.S8S. A. Evizanetru J.HaAvser, 

Cor. Sec., O. W. 8S. A. 





“OLD HOME WEEK.” 





With the royal welcomes given to return- 
ing soldiers as they land in San Francisco, 
with the celebration in Boston by the 
Portuguese of all New England in com- 
memoration of Vasco de Gama’s discov- 
ery of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
maritime route to India 400 years ago, 
and with the observance in New Hamp- 
shire of ‘Old Home Week,” these are pic- 
turesque rather than prosaic days. To 
induce a whole State to keep ‘‘open 
house,’ and to set the hearts of its people 
and of its absent sons and daughters 
throbbing to the melody of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” is a remarkable achievement in 
this practical age. 

That is what Governor Rollins of New 
Hampshire has done in pursuance of 
wholesome sentiment. At the beginning 
of the summer he suggested that the week 
of Aug. 26 to Sept. 1 should be celebrated 
as “Old Home Week,”’ and that every per- 
son who ever resided in New Hampshire 
and the descendants of former residents 
should be invited to return and visit the 
scenes of their youth. The idea met with 
universal approval, and over one hundred 
towns responded by arrangivg local cele- 
brations. 

Special services were held last Sunday 
in many churches. All the week there 
have been meetings, speeches, parades, 
and festivities; the bonfires have blazed 
on the hills of the “Old Granite State,”’ 
and the latch-string has been out. For 
the most elaborate observance in the 
State, the one held at Concord, the capi- 
tal, Miss Edna Dean Proctor, a daughter 
of New Hampshire, wrote a ringing poem. 
This is the closing stanza: 

Forget New Hampshire? 
get to greet the sun, 

Connecticut forsake the sea, the Shoals their 
breakers shun, 

But fervently, while life shall last, though 
wide our ways decline, 

Back to the mountain-land our hearts will 
turn as to a shrine. 

Forget New Hampshire? By her cliffs, her 
meads, her brooks afoam, 

By all her hallowed memories—our lode-star 
while we roam— 

W hatever skies above us rise, the Hills, the 
Hills are home! 

Love of home and loyalty to native 
land are the underlying principles of the 
highest patriotism, and the adoption of 
“Old Home Week” in every State would 
be conducive to the perpetuity of Ameri- 
can institutions, F. M. A. 


Let Kearsarge for- 


—_-- 


WOMEN ARE NOT PROTECTED. 

The New York Home Journal, of Aug. 
23, makes the following statement: 

Four cabmen were arraigned recently 
before Police Magistrate Crane on a charge 
of attacking and robbing, at 2 o’clock in 
the morning, a woman whom the police 
afterwards found unconscious in the 
street. The magistrate refused to enter- 
tain the complaint, and gave as one of the 
reasons for his refusal his opinion that 
“the woman could not hope to receive 
more consideration from men at that 
hour.’ A man who entertains such an 
opinion is unfit to hold a judicial position 
in the State of New York, whose judges 
are employed to defend the equal rights of 
all citizens of either sex, in doors or out, 
by night as well as by day. 

Consider what this means. A woman 
(legally “a citizen of the United States 
and of the State in which she resides’’) is 
found unconscious in the street at 2 A.M., 
and is attacked and robbed. Police Mag- 
istrate Crane (elected by the votes of men 
only) refuses to entertain a complaint, on 
the ground that a woman cannot hope for 
the protection of the law in the streets at 
that hour, and may be assaulted and 
robbed by men with impunity. It does 
not appear that there was any reason to 
doubt the truth of the complaint, or that 
the woman was intoxicated or of bad 
character. The refusal was to entertain 


the question altogether, because, in the 





opinion of this Justice (?) a woman at 2 
A. M. has no right to be in the street. 

But let us suppose that on investigation 
the woman had been found to be intoxi- 
cated,or of bad character. Did that justify 
men in attacking and robbing her? Does 
any one suppose that Magistrate Crane 
would have refused to entertain a com- 
plaint from a man who had been robbed, 
on account of bad character or drunken 
condition? Not at all. The Police 
Magistrate was elected in part by the 
votes of cabmen, and the woman had no 
vote. 

How long will it be before intellligent, 
public-spirited women who deplore the 
injustice shown to their sex will wake up 
to the cause which underlies it? At present 
too many of them are like the dog that 
bites the stick which beats him, instead 
of the man behind the stick. When women 
help elect police judges, they will be fairly 
protected. Never till then. H. B. B. 





>. 


WOMEN LAWMAKERS NEEDED. 

A dispatch from Falls City, Neb., dated 
Aug. 23, says: 

Three hundred of the best known citi- 
zens of this village went to the city jail at 
an early hour this morning, broke in the 
doors and took from his cell George Wil- 
son, who had assaulted a six-year-old 
child. Three physicians in the mob had 
come prepared to perform a surgical oper- 
ation, which they did. When the opera- 
tion was completed and the man led back 
to his cell the mob dispersed. Most of 
the people wanted to kill the man, but 
some one suggested this compromise, and 
the parents of the child agreed, The act 
is condoned by the whole village. Falls 
City is a town of 15,000 inhabitants. 
Three years ago an effort was made in the 
Legislature to pass a law providing pun- 
ishment of this sort in such cases, 

For many years some of the most deeply 
concerned in the prevention of heinous 
crimes against girls and women have ad- 
vocated the form of punishment admin- 
istered in this case as the most suitable 
and most deterrent. No legislature, how- 
ever, has been at all disposed to enacta 
law providing such punishment. The 
adequate protection of women and girls 
will not receive due attention from law- 
making bodies, while women have no 
voice in their selection. But this is no 
justification of action by a mob which 
assumes to be at once judge, jury, and 
executioner. Even a supposed criminal is 
entitled to a fair trial, and is to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty. 

H. B. B. 
————- ( mee 


COMERS AND GOERS. 





For his own sake I should have liked to 
present Mr. Edward Bok toa certain ac- 
tive advocate of suffrage who came in 
lately, she was such a wholesale refuta- 
tion of the standard slurs. She talked 
wisely, she had a pretty blue summer 
gown, and, above all, she seemed so devoted 
to her boys, with whom she had been off 
on long companionable tramps. Perhaps 
it crowns her with the highest lustre that 
she can and does make luscious straw- 
berry shortcake for the boys’ delectation. 
But the youngest, lately promoted to 
trousers, had donned with them the lofty 
spirit of masculine youth, and requested 
that she would no longer call him ‘‘Dar- 
ling’’ because he wasa big boy! I was re- 
minded of another little fellow who had the 
same boundless pride in his new garments. 
He had been taken to the hospital for 
some slight operation which necessitated 
ether and a few days in bed for recovery. 
The small white face on the pillow looked 
so pathetic that the good nurse in passing 
stroked his forehead, saying, ‘‘Poor baby! 
he’ll soon feel better now.’’ Feebly the 
child beckoned to his father, who stood 
near, and faintly he whispered in the ear 
bent down to him, “She calls me baby! 
Show her my trousers!” 

One of our subscribers from Worcester, 
unexpectedly detained in Boston over 
night, came in to ask where she would 
better go for a lodging. And being ad- 
vised by Mr. Blackwell to try the Y. W. 
C, A., kindly returned the next morning 
to tell us, for the benefit of others, how 
thoroughly she was made comfortable at 
smallexpense. Mrs. S. 8S, Chapin and her 
daughter, both teachers at Washington, 
D. C., have been here on their way from 
the School of Methods, at Fryeburg, 
Maine, and Dr. Ross, formerly of Colorado, 
now settled in Watertown. She is trying 
to put literature advocating universal 
brotherhood, into prisons and reforma- 
tories. Mrs. Tibbetts of Natick kindly 
brought a bunch of bright flowers. An 
old and valued friend, long known in the 
New England Women’s Club, Mrs. H. L. 
T. Wolcott, came in after her absence of 
ten months, six of which were spent in 
Honolulu, the rest in Tacoma and Seattle. 
She went frequently to visit the Honolulu 
kindergartens, of which there are seven, 
a fine showing. The Japanese and Chinese 
are admirably carried on by native teach- 
ers; and the little Japs in tiny kimonos, 
the Chinese children with miniature pig- 
tails, short frocks, and bright-colored 





trousers, worked away industriously. One 
devoted teacher who studied here under 
Miss Laura Fisher, now in charge of our 
city kindergartens, had carried back 
with her not Miss Fisher’s methods, only 
but her earnestness and high ideals. 

One cannot realize the crushing weight 
of the caste distinction of India until one 
hears of it from an eye-witness like Mrs. 
J. W. Andrews, whose article will be 
found in another column. She says that 
she has seen Brahmins step aside that 
the shadow of a Christian might not touch 
them. Coming one day into Ramabai’s 
school-room, she saw the Brahmin girls 
sitting at lunch on one side, and directly 
opposite, Ramabai and her teachers. It 
seemed that the girls would be polluted 
by eating in line with those of another 
caste, but not by sitting on opposite sides! 
Another day Mrs. Andrews saw what we 
should call a scrub-woman, who before 
passing through the room where a young 
girl of high caste sat, called out some 
words in her own tongue, whereat the 
young girl went into a little porch until 
the woman had gone. “What did she 
say, and why?’ asked Mrs. Andrews; and 
was told that she said, ‘‘l am coming,”’ be- 
cause it would be pollution for the maiden 
to stand on the same matting. In the 
courtyard, or on a stone floor, it would 
not have mattered, because they are im- 
movable. 

We had the pleasure of a call from 
Madam Wendte, mother of Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte. He and Mrs, Wendte are en- 
joying the coast scenery of Norway. 

_ Cc. W. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS AND LECTURES. 


The Old South leaflets, furnished for 
the mere cost of printing,—five cents a 
copy,—are of the highest value to stu- 
dents, and a complete list of them should 
be owned by every school and every 
library. The Washington leaflets, espe- 
cially, should have the widest circulation 
in this centennial year of Washington's 
death. No. 99, just published, contains a 
dozen or more of Washington’s letters on 
the Constitution. The life and influence 
of Wasbington has been the subject of the 
seventeenth season, just closed, of the 
“Old South Lectures for Young People,” 
founded by Mrs. Mary Hemenway and 
maintained by means of her bequest. 
Among the speakers this summer have 
been Prof. Alice Freeman Palmer, Hon. 
Aifred S. Roe, Rev. A. E. Winship, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, and Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. 

The subjects set for the Old South es- 
says for the year, for which prizes are 
offered, open to the competition of all the 
Boston High School graduates of the 
year, are also Washington subjects: ‘*The 
American Revolution under Washington 
and the English Revolution under Crom- 
well: Compare their Causes, Aims, and 
Results;’’ and ‘*‘Washington’s Plan for a 
National University: The Argument for 
it a Hundred: Years Ago and the Argu- 
ment To-day.’’ Such lectures should be 
given in a thousand places this Washing- 
ton centennial year; such subjects should 
be studied and written about in all the 
schools of the country. Students and 
teachers will find the greatest help in the 
Old South Washington leaflets, which 
may be obtained from the directors of the 
Old South Work,Old South Meeting-house, 
Boston, Mass, 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

At the biennial session of the Universal- 
ist General Convention,which will be held 
in Boston in October, two women minis- 
ters will participate in the work of the 
convention. Rev, Effie K. M. Jones, pas- 
tor of the large and flourishing Universal- 
ist church at Barre, Vt., will give one of 
the addresses at the consecration meet- 
ing. Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has been requested to 
present at a mass meeting the needs of 
the Universalist church in the West. 

Miss Fannie B. Williams, of the Chicago 
Bible Institute, has been doing excellent 
service for some months in visiting and 
holding meetings in several country dis- 
tricts in Kansas, and has prepared the 
way for the successful organization of a 
Congregational church, 

Among the instructors at the Illinois 
Summer School for primary Sunday 
school workers were Miss Annie 8S, Har- 
low, Philadelphia, an associate with John 
Wanamaker in the Bethany Presbyterian 
Sunday School; Miss Fannie Murfree 
Burton, assistant superintendent of the 
Louisville, Ky., Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation; Miss Alice Jacobs, instructor in 
principles of teaching at the Chicago Bap- 
tist Training School; Mrs. Mary Foster 
Bryner, international primary field work- 
er; and Miss Kate Burton, superintendent 
of the primary department of the Congre- 
gationa!l Church in Chicago. 

Mrs. E. C. Miller, missionary to the 
Indians at Fort Simcoe, Wash., writes to 
the Methodist papers of revival meetings 
held in the midst of the July heat. Mrs. 





Miller is an old-time Methodist, and 
preaches to her beloved Indians with 
great fervor and power. 

At the Methodist camp meeting at 
Asbury Grove, George Smythe, president 
of the Anglo-Chinese College at Foo Chow 
for fifteen years, said that Miss Mabel C. 
Hartford was one of the two missionaries 
who helped greatly in suppressing the 
recent massacre. Mr. Smythe is a strong 
advocate of the woman missionary, and 
says a woman's usefulness in the mission- 
ary field is far more potent than that of a 
man. 

At the St. Paul Baptist Church, of Bos- 
ton, it was announced that the colored 
evangelist, Rev. Mr. Cuddy, would preach 
on the morning of Aug. 13. Owing to 
an accident, Mr. Cuddy was unable to fill 
this engagement, and his wife took his 
place in the pulpit. Mrs. Cuddy is a firm 
believer in women preachers. She told 
the congregation that Anna, the first of 
them on record, led the women of Samaria 
to believe in the Lord, and that women 
have been preaching the gospel success- 
fully ever since. A woman was first at 
the sepulchre, she said, and first to pro- 
claim the resurrection of Christ. Jesus 
commissioned women to preach, and, 
although Paul did not approve of women 
preachers, he told the people to be guided 
by women. F. M. A. 





THE CHARLOTTE JOY PRIZES. 

Prizes are offered as follows for the best 
essays on ‘‘The Need of Women’s Votes 
in Municipal Affairs.” 

The essays must not be over 2,500 words 
and should be received by the committee 
on or before Jan. 15, 1900. 

They must be written by young people 
under twenty-one years of age. 


The first prize will be . $25.00 
The second o 8 © 15.00 
The third . 10.00 


Write on one side of paper only. 

Address Charlotte Joy Prize, 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 

These prizes will be offered each year, 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Mary H. Murray has been ap- 
pointed to the medical inspectorship of 
the twelve public schools in the Third 
Ward of the Borough of Queens, N. Y. 
Dr. Murray is a daughter of William K. 
Murray, of Flushing, Long Island, and 
she studied for five years at the Woman's 
Medical College in the city of New York, 
in the hospital of which she was assistant 
physician for a year. 

The smallpox broke out among the 
Mogui Indians not long since and spread 
so rapidly that it was feared that the 
whole tribe would be swept away. The 
agency physician is Dr. Mary McKee, and 
she, together with Mr. Shoemaker, a 
farmer sent by the United States govern- 
ment to instruct the Indians in agricul- 
ture, have been using their utmost en- 
deavors to stem the disease. All the 
known methods to attain this object Miss 
McKee has attempted to put into force, 
such as vaccination, fumigation, and de- 
stroying the effects of the sick and those 
who have died. As may well be be- 
lievecdl, the task has been no light one. 
The Indians believe that disease pro- 
ceeds from an evil spirit, and their only 
way of fighting against it is by means 
of incantations and other ceremonies, 
Miss McKee, however, is a woman of 
spirit, and, by the consent of the agent of 
the Moqui Indians, commanded the entire 
tribe to be assembled for vaccination. ‘To 
vaccination the Indians made no objec- 
tion; in fact, regarded the matter as 
somewhat of a joke, The fumigation gave 
rise toa certain amount of dissatisfaction, 
but the climax was reached when Miss 
McKee seized and committed to the flames 
the clothes, bedding, and household furni- 
ture of those who had died of smallpox, 
The relatives who hoped to inherit the 
property regarded this as a most high- 
handed procedure and protested in the 
most vigorous terms. Nevertheless, the 
plucky lady, nothing daunted, pursued 
the even tenor of her way, nor did she 
desist until two of the seven villages had 
undergone a thorough fumigation and 
cleansing, and every one of the dwellers 
therein had been vaccinated, The other 
villages got wind of these proceedings, 
and, when Dr. McKee and Mr. Shoemaker 
came to the third to commence operations 
they were met by the head chief, who 
refused to admit them. They chief re- 
marked that his people were willing to 
take any medicine that Dr. McKee pre- 
scribed, but when it came to ourning 
their furniture and scratching the arms of 
their women and children they objected 
most strongly. Explanations as to the 
benefits of vaccination, disinfection, etc., 
were useless, and the warning that unless 
she were allowed to take. these measures 
the entire tribe would probably die fell on 
deaf ears. Dr. McKee was determined to 
have her way and to save the stubborn 
Indians in spite of themselves. Accord- 





a 
ingly she induced the agent to telegraph 
to Washington for troops to exert a littl, 
moral suasion. Secretary Alger gave 
orders that a company should be immegj. 
ately dispatched from Fort Wingate to 
protect Dr. McKee and to see that her 
will was carried out. 

Whatever views one may hold in regarq 
to compulsory vaccination, the determing. 
tion of this physician to do her duty com. 
mands admiration. Had the medica| 
corps of the United States army strivep 
as zealously to save the lives of soldier, 
during the war with Spain, the amount of 
suffering and death would have beep 
greatly reduced. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Mrs. Atkinson, wife of Hon. George W, 
Atkinson, governor of West Virginia, hag 
offered a prize of $25 in gold for the best 
all-around young woman student in West 
Virginia University. Governor Atkinson 
established last year a similar prize for 
the best all-around young man student ip 
the University, and this attracted so much 
interest and attention that Mrs. Atkinson 
has decided to give a prize to the young 
women. There were over two hundred 
young women students in the University 
last year. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumna 
publishes a pamphlet at suitable intervals 
containing matter of interest to college 
women. The issue for July contains a 
list of fellowships and graduate scholar. 
ships offered to women by colleges, uni- 
versities, and societies in the United 
States, and undergraduate scholarships 
offered to women by the nineteen colleges 
and universities of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz. ‘To young women seek. 
ing opportunities for higher education 
this information will be of great value, 
This number may be obtained for twenty- 
five cents from Miss Kate H. Claghorn, 
tichmond Hill, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead will retire 
from the presidency of Mount Holyoke 
College next June. She has devoted ten 
years of her life and energy to the College, 
and she insists upon the acceptance of 
her resignation. During her administra- 
tion the College has advanced to the front 
rank among institutions devoted to the 
higher education of women, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been contrib- 
uted for its use and endowment, and 600 
or more students areenrolled, In view of 
these facts and of the well-known desire 
of its founder, Mary Lyon, that the insti- 
tution should always be aschool for wom- 
en with a woman at the head, it is surpris- 
ing to find the Boston Congregationalist 
suggesting that Mount Holyoke College 
ought to have a man for its next presi- 
dent. It says in a recent issue: 

A college for women needs for its sym- 
metrical growth to have both sexes repre- 
sented in its faculty. The temptation, al- 
ways strong in these institutions, to give 
undue prominence to what is regarded as 
the peculiar mission of woman is thus 
lessened, With the right man at its head, 
Mount Holyoke would be likely in the 
next decade to develop along new lines 
and to take a new position among Ameri- 
can colleges. It has been admirably pre- 
pared for such an advance by the admin- 
istration of Mrs, Mead. Yet it needs con- 
siderably larger endowment, which a ca- 
pable man as president would be more 
likely to secure than a woman in that po- 
sition. The trustees, of whom the major- 
ity are men, no doubt appreciate these 
conditions, Perhaps they would not have 
to search far beyond their own body to 
find the man fitted for the place. 

If the trustees are contemplating mak- 
ing this change, it is well that the matter 
has been brought to public notice. Al- 
ready some strong remonstrances have 
been made. 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Talcott, of 
Rockford, Ill., are members of the board 
of trustees for Rockford College, he being 
the president. They have established 
four fellowships at the University of Chi- 
cago, which are assigned by preference to 
graduates of Rockford College. It was 
from this college that Mrs. Talcott gradu- 
ated, nearly forty years ago. She has 
been treasurer of the Illinois branch of 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior 
for thirteen years. The responsible posi- 
tion of State Regent came to her by the 
unanimous vote of the Illinois delegates 
at the continental congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, at Wasli- 
ington last February. 

The industrial education of women ap- 
pears to be regarded with more favor in 
the South than the higher education. At 
the last meeting of the board of trustees 
of the North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts it was decided to 
admit women for textile instruction in all 
lines, and also as special students on 
other technical and industrial lines, such 
as dairy farming, horticulture, ete. 

Miss Florence A. Skeffington, of Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., has become head of Barbara 
Blount Hall, the woman’s department at 
the University of Tennessee. Miss Skef- 
fington has been professor of English lit- 
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Gemned Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN. 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 


large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. 


Women are especially invited to take one 


or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 
well as occupancy. This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


construction. 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Address, 


Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. 


THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING 


Prospectus mailed on 


TRUST, 
128A Tremont St., Boston. 














erature at the State Normal School of 


Minnesota. She is one of the first women 
to be appointed to an executive position 
in a Soutbern university. 

Miss Gertrude Coburn, professor of do- 
mestic economy of the State College at 
Ames, gave an address on ‘Girls Train- 
ing for Women's Work,’ at the meet- 
ing of the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She brought a greeting from 
one hundred Iowa girls, now students at 
the State College, and said: 


They are proud of the fact that their 
college was the firstin the United States 
to introduce into its regular curriculum 
the study of home-making, without ques- 
tion that the chair of domestic economy 
was a8 important to the coéducational 
institution as the mathematics and Latin 
and ancient history, which at the same 
time were not displaced, These young 
women study literature and language, 
mathematics, economics, psychology, ge- 
ology, chemistry, botany, and so on, to 
the bachelor of science or of letters diplo- 
ma. And along with these, during the 
four years, with the same requirements as 
to preparation, examination, attendance, 
and all, they have their study of domestic 
economy, the law of the house, and the 
management of the affairs of the home. 


Pi Beta Phi fraternity, with chapters in 
15 States and the District of Columbia, 
has been holding its biennial convention 
in Boulder, Coi., this week on the grounds 
of the Chautauqua Association. This is 
the first and oldest woman’s college fra 
ternity, and was founded thirty-two years 
ago, F. M. A. 


— —=- —— 


IN HONOR OF A DEPARTED WORKER. 

The following resolutions were passed 
by a special meeting of the American 
representatives in attendance upon the 
International Council of Women, and were 
endorsed by the Executive Committee of 
that body with many words of appreci- 
ation of Mrs. Johnson’s beautiful charac- 
ter and valuable service: 


Resolved, That in the recent most un- 
expected death of Mrs, Ellen C. Johnson, 
superintendent of the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory Prison for Women, all women 
workers of the United States of America, 
as well as those specially interested in 
prison reform, have experienced a reai and 
lasting loss. 

Mrs. Johnson was the first woman 
nominated to represent the Prison Reform 
Movement in the United States in the 
International Congress. Eager to accept 
the invitation, Mrs. Johnson was reluctant 
to assume any obligation which would 
take her away from her post of service. 
The Governor of Massachusetts, as the 
custodian of the interests of the State, 
hesitated; but from his recognition of 
Mrs. Johnson’s fitness to speak upon the 
subject of prison reform in the great Con- 
gress, he gladly consented to her leave of 
absence. 

Mrs. Johnson read an admirable paper 
on ‘Women Prisoners’ before an appre- 





ciative audience, who were inspired by 
her own consecrated enthusiasm for hu- 
man service. Her friends must find pro- 
found consvlation in the fact that the last 
act of her life was to urge upon an assem- 
bly representing many nations her convic- 
tion of the ultimate triumph of the better 
nature of every human being, which was 
the keynote of her own success in the 
discharge of her’ arduous duties. One 
may say that Mrs. Johnson died advocat- 
ing the principles, the sentiments, and 
the hopes, to the service of which her life 
had been given. 

While feeling the deep sorrow neces- 
sarily associated with the event, our 
knowledge of Mrs. Johnson’s noble char- 
acter and of its full, long expression in 
noble work, makes joy surpass our 
mourning even in this sad hour. 

(Special Committee.) 

May Wright Sewall, First Honorary Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women 
of the United States. 

Maria Purdy Peck, Vice-President of the 
National Council of Women of the 
United States. 

Mary C. Bybee, Patron of the Council. 





—_- 


THE CLEVELAND HEALTH PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 


According to the report made by the 
secretary, Marguerite P. Buhrer, the 
Health Protective Association, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has petitioned the City Coun- 
cil to place waste paper baskets in the 
cemeteries, parks, public buildings, and 
on all street corners, that all paper, 
banana skins, etc., may be put into the 
baskets by children and _ pedestrians. 
They have petitioned the park commis- 
sioners to label all trees with their com- 
mon names in the public parks, in order 
that the children can easily learn to 
distinguish them, and thus be helped in 
tree knowledge, and to take a deep inter- 
est in their growth and preservation, They 
have also petitioned the school council to 
have the water filtered before entering the 
school buildings. 

The Association has succeeded in secur- 
ing rules against expectoration on the 
sidewalks and in the street cars, They 
are doing good work along the line of 
humane treatment to animals and birds; 
they are anticipating placing a water- 
fountain for man and animals where most 
needed, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has fur- 
nished a great amount of humane litera- 
ture for the children. 

Last year the society secured a vacant 
lot and gave the children vegetable seeds 
to plant. In the autumn, in the presence 
of over a hundred other children and a 
crowd of grown people in the assembly 
room at the city school headquarters, a 
twelve-year-old boy and his little sister 
were awarded the champion prizes. The 
occasion was unique, and an interesting 
one, and Cleveland had never seen the 
like before. The little prize-winners 


were delighted with their victory, and 





the older people who organized the 
movement were no less pleased at their 
success in getting the children of the 
city interested to such an extent in the 
work of gardening. 


The Association covers not only health | 


in the home—such as food, clothing, ven- 
tilation, 
subjects of city sanitation in all its varied 
branches. 

Mrs. W. G. Rose, president of this as- 
sociation, is a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege She organized the Cleveland Soro- 
sis in 1892, and from her husband, the 


mayor, secured five rooms in the city hall | 
The membership in- | 


ata nominal rent. 
creased rapidly, and at the close of the 
three years’ limit of her presidency num- 
bered nearly 400. Mrs. Rose became 
interested in Health Protective work be- 
cause she could see the lack of responsi- 


bility when Mr. Rose was mayor, and the | 


small degree of public spirit and pride in 
public affairs because one vote counts so 
little, and it is easier to endure than to 
try to correct. Her hope is in the chil- 
dren who, educated in our public schools, 
the rich and poor side by side, have no 
caste prejudices, and will more and more 
enter politics for the good they can do 
their city. 

“The boys of 12 years will be voters in 
a decade; we must educate them and can 
atford to wait on results,’’ says Mrs. Rose. 
This way of thinking and working could 
be pursued with advantage in other re- 





forms. F. M. A. 
ee 
BOARD IN BOSTON. 
An opportunity to secure unusually 


good board in a charming private family 
has lately come to the knowledge of the 
editors of the Woman’s JourNAL. It is 
in the suburbs of Boston, about twenty- 
five minutes by electric car from the cen- 
tre of the city. The situation is pleasant, 
the neighborhood quiet, and the table 
exceptionally good, the mistress of the 
house being a remarkable cook and house- 
keeper, one in a thousand. Those who 
have boarded there say that they have not 
been so deliciously fed even where they 
paid three times the price. The house is 
within a few minutes’ walk of two lines of 
electric cars and two lines of steam cars, 
thus connecting with all parts of the city. 
Board $9 or $10 per week, according to 
theroom. This notice is unsolicited. 
There will be a vacancy, owing to the fact 
that two ladies who have boarded in this 
family for years are going to set up house- 
keeping for themselves; and it occurred 
to us that we might do some of our 
readers a service by letting them know of 
the opportunity. Address 65 Sawyer 
Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


—_- 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

Dr. A. E. Winship will begin a series of 
about twelve articles in the Journal of 
Education (3 Somerset Street, Boston), 
Sept. 14, upon the study of the contrast 
between ‘‘The Jukes,”’ as studied by R. 
L. Dugdale, of the New York Prison Com- 
mission, and his own study of the family 
of Jonathan Edwards. Mr. Dugdale 
studied 1,200 of the Jukes; Dr. Win- 
ship has studied 1,400 of the family of 
Jonathan Edwards, That all who desire 
this special study may receive it, the pub- 
lishers offer tne Journal of Education for 
three months for 50 cents. 

A beautiful number is Harper’s Bazar 
of Aug. 26, with its illustrations of Green- 
acre and its presiding spirit, Miss Farmer, 
of Mrs. McKinley and her companions 
during her recent ‘‘vacation days,’’ and of 
the charming children of royal house- 
holds. 

Harper's Magazine will be reduced in 
price from thirty-five to twenty-five cents, 
beginning with the September number- 
This reduction in price is made on the 
threshold of the one-hundredth volume 
(fifty years) of the magazine. There is to 
be no reduction in size, and the public has 
the assurance of the publishers that there 
will be no reduction in quality. Henry 
Mills Alden, who has occupied the post 
for thirty years, remains the editor, and 
will maintain the ideal set forth in the 
first prospectus. 

Harper’s Round Table will ve enlarged 
to magazine form next November, and its 
contents will then be less directly ad- 
dressed to children. 

The retirement of Walter H. Page from 
the editorship of the Atlantic Monthly 
is due to his acceptance of the editorship 
of the Harper-McClure Cyclopedia, which 
is to comprise forty volumes and to be 
finished in seven years. The Atlantic's 
first editor was Francis H. Underwood, 
and the following is the line of his suc- 
cessors: James Russell Lowell, James T, 
Fields, William D. Howells, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Horace Scudder, Walter 
H. Page, and now Bliss Perry. 

In view of the present lively interest in 
the Brownings, the initial article on ‘‘The 
First Books of Some English Authors,” 
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by Mr. Luther S. Livingston, in the Sep- 
tember Bookman, is especially timely, 
and will be peculiatly valuable because of 
| the original material which Mr. Living- 
ston’s research has unearthed. 


The need of domestic education for 
children is clearly set forth in the Sep- 
tember New Crusade, by Mrs. E. E. Kel- 
logg, who says: 

The desire to be of usein the world, the 
joy of helpfulness, should be among the 
tirst principles inculcated into the child’s 
character, and should be put into practice 
in the family world by which he is sur- 
rounded, at as early an age as possible. 
In no way can this be more forcibly taught 
than by a share in the performance of the 
common duties necessary for the proper 
conduct of a home. In doing work for 
the common benefit of all, the child not 
only comes to feel that he has a niche to 
fill in the world, but is learning from day 
to day that beautiful lesson of service to 
others which shall aid him to fulfil the 
law of Christ, ‘Bear ye one another's 
burdens,” Not only this, but as he works, 
his powers are being disciplined so that he 
is gradually attaining to greater capabili- 
ties and more efliciency; for, as some one 
has aptly said, ‘‘to do any job thoroughly 
increases the capacity for doing other 
jobs.”’ 

The delightful story of “Quicksilver 
Sue,” by Mrs. Laura H. Richards, is 
brought to a close in the September Sf. 
Nicholas. A great variety of stories, 
verses, and pictures make this number 
attractive to young people. F. M. A. 


-_><- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Annie Wheeler, who left San 
Francisco on July 21, in company with 
her father, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, has 
reached Manila, 

There has been a large release of chil- 
dren from the mills at Paterson, N. J., as 
the result of an investigation made by a 
factory inspector in the guise of a work- 
man. 

“The Law of Civilization,’ a talk by 
Mrs. Brooks Adams, published by the 
Macmillan Company, is to be translated 
into French and used as a text-book in the 
University of France. 

The death is announced of Miss Webb, 
of London, for nearly fifty years secretary 
of the Society for Promoting Female Edu- 
cation in the East. This society has the 
distinction of being the senior of all 
Zenana Missionary Societies, and Miss 
Webb had in connection with it a long 
and useful career. 


Mrs. Fairchild-Allen is one of the 
most active members of the Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society of Chicago, Ill. She will 
have charge of the society in Paris next 
year. Because of the unpleasantness of 
an exhibit, it has been barred out of the 
Paris Exposition, but Mrs. Allen says she 
will be somewhere in Paris advocating 
anti-vivisection. 

The Chicago Board of Health has urged 
that the Board of Education have all the 
school buildings thoroughly cleansed 
before the opening of the schools, as the 
health officers have found most of the 
buildings alive with disease germs. It is 
to be hoped that the Boston School Board 
will look closely after the sanitary condi- 
tions of the school buildings before the 
opening of the schools on Sept. 15. 


Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich.,will visit Boston next month 
to attend the General Universalist Con- 
vention and to fill several engagements to 
address women’s clubs, Her announced 
subjects for lectures this season are ‘‘The 
Ministry of the Beautiful to the Masses,” 
“Educational Values,’’ ‘The Child,” 
“The New Philanthropy,” and “Ethics of 
Political Equality.’’ Suffrage societies, 
women’s clubs, and educational associa- 
tions will find it to their advantage to 
secure this able and earnest speaker. 


“Certain Tenement Conditions in Bos- 
ton’’ is the subject of a most interesting 
report, published recently by the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
It comprises data gathered from two of 
the most densely crowded sections of the 
city. In 1891 and 1892, the department 
published results of an exhaustive inves- 
tigation into the tenement-house condi- 
tions of two sections, and in 1898 these 
two sections were recanvassed by stu- 
dents of social problems of Boston Uni- 
versity and Wellesley College, and the re- 
sults have been compared with those ob- 








| 
tained six years ago. The p scinilintiets in 
the tenements is found to be more dense 
than formerly, but, uotwithstanding this 
increased density of population, the gen- 
eral condition of the inhabitants of the 
tenements is declared to have improved 
since the former canvass. 


An Armenian boy of eighteen who has 
been several years in this country and 
speaks English, wants a place in Boston 
where he can work for his board morn- 
ings and evenings, caring for the furnace, 
etc., while attending the Mechanic Arts 
High School. He is in his third year at 
the school, and has shown himself re- 
markably capable. The family in which 
he earned his board during the past year 
is about to move out of the city, and it is 
necessary to find another place for him. 
Address Mrs, Moulton, 68 Pleasant Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Hugo Grotius, born on the 10th of 
April, 1583, who was imprisoned for his 
religious opinions, escaped from prison 
in the chest used for conveying his books 
and linen, in which he was placed by his 
faithful wife, she remaining to take the 
place of the captive, is being remembered 
with fresh gratitude in these days as the 
author of one of the first books setting 
forth the horrors of war and pleading for 
international peace. He was learned in 
many ways, @ man of noble power, but 
to-day he is most beloved as the earlier 
herald of that peace which must become 
universal. The Czar of Russia stands at 
this end of the line that reaches to 
Grotius at the other.—Chicayo Unity. 


At the thirty-fourth reunion of the old 
Twenty-first Massachusetts held at 
Worcester last week, a Red Cross banner 
was presented to the command from Miss 
Clara Barton, who has always been known 
as the daughter of the regiment. Attached 
to the banner which she sent was a note 
in her handwriting as follows: 


Clara Barton, president of the Red 
Cross Association of America, presents 
this flag of the International Red Cross 
Society of the world to the Twenty-first 
Massachusetts Regiment. Clara Barton 
marched and bivouacked with the Twenty- 
first Regiment from Antietam to Freder- 
icksburg, ministering to the sick, wound- 
ed, and dying comrades. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theat re. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St 





CASTLE 


Branch 





Summer Season 





MONDAY, SEPT. 4. 
The 


Charley’s Aunt. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 


Daily atz2and8 P.M 


Famous Farce Comedy 


Matinee, all Seats, 25c. 








The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
reat interest to their arrival. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 
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HAMPTON BEACH. 





BY AUGUSTUS MENDON LORD. 

Down the white road, slow-winding to the 
sea, 

Through sunny inland farms where sleeping 
lie 

Shadow-swept fields of corn and golden rye, 

Or where the summer wind mysteriously 

Chants to the pines its seaborn melody ; 

Or where, from plains of stubble, brown and 
dry, 

The lofty elms stand clear against the sky, 

I loiter on, with careless step and free. 

I hear the distant ocean breathing low, 

Like some vast Titan wrapped in easy sleep; 

Fanned by the strong wings of the freshening 
breeze, 

I feel new life through all my being flow, 

The unworn healing of the mighty deep, 

The solemn benediction of the sea. 


->--— 


HORIZONS. 











BY LOUISA BUSHNELL. 


My heart gives thanks for yonder hill, 
That makes this valley safe and still; 
That shuts from sight my onward way 
And sets a limit to my day; 

That keeps my thoughts, so tired and weak, 
From seeking what they should not seek. 
On that fair bound across the west 

My eyes find pasturage and rest, 

And of its dewy stillness drink, 

As do the stars upon its brink ; 

It shields me from the days to come, 

And makes the present hour my home. 


Deeper will be my rest to-night 

For this near calmness of the hight; 
Its steadfast boundary will keep 

My harbored spirit while I sleep. 
Yet somewhere on its wooded sides 
To-morrow’s onward pathway hides, 
And I shall wake at early morn, 

To find a world beyond, new born. 


I thank thee, Lord, that thou dost lay 
These near horizons on my way. 

If I could all my journey see, 

There were no charm of mystery, 

No veiléd grief, no changes sweet, 
No restful sense of tasks complete. 

I thank thee for the hills, the night, 
For every barrier to my sight ; 

For every turn that blinds my eyes 
To coming pain or glad surprise; 

For every bound thou settest nigh, 
To make me look more near, more high; 
For mysteries too great to know; 

For everything thou dost not show. 
Upon thy limits rests my heart; 

Its safe Horizon, Lord, thou art! 





THE DESIRE OF NATIONS. 





BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 





“And the Government shall be upon his shoul- 
ders, and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, Mighty God, and Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.”—/saiah. 

Earth will go back to her lost youth, 

And life grow deep and wonderful as truth, 

When the wise Kingout of the nearing heaven 
comes 

To break the spell of long millenniums— 

To build with song again 

The broken hope of men. 

To hush and heroize the world, 

Beneath the flag of brotherhood unfurled; 

And he will come some day— 

Already is his star upon the way. 

He comes, O world, he comes! 

But not with bugle cry nor roll of doubling 
drums. 


Nay, for he comes to loosen and unbind, 

To build the lofty purpose in the mind, 

To stir the heart's deep chord; 

No rude horns parleying, no shock of shields, 

Nor, as of old, the glory of the Lord, 

To half-awakened shepherds in the fields, 

Looking with foolish faces on the rush 

Of the great splendor, when the pulsing hush 

Came o'er the hills, came o’er the heavens 
afar, 

Where on their cliff of stars the watching 
seraphs are. 


He will arrive, our Counsellor and Chief, 

And with bleak faces lighted up will come 

The earth-worn mothers from their martyr- 
dom, 

To tell him of their grief. 

And glad girls, carolling from field and town, 

Will go to meet him with the labor crown,— 

A new crown, woven of the heading wheat,— 

And men will sit down at his sacred feet, 

And he will say, the King, 

“Come, let us live the poetry we sing!” 

And these, his burning words, will break the 
ban— 

Words that will grow to be 

On continent, on sea, 

The rallying cry of man. 


—_——- —_—_——— 


BETTY’S BRIGHT IDEA. 


BY NINA R. ALLEN. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Betty Talcott, discon- 
solately, as she glanced at the clock, “I 
don’t believe she is coming, or else she 
would have been here long before now.”’ 

Betty had made this remark at least 
three times during the last hour. On this 
occasion, she added,— 

“Something must have happened. I 
have never known Margaret fail to keep 
an appointment, nor even to be late in 
keeping one. I wonder what is the mat- 
ter,’’ and Betty sighed mournfully. 

Just then the front gate clicked. The 
two girls, Betty and her sister Barbara, to 








whom the former had been speaking, ran 
to the door, but their bright faces clouded 
over when they saw, coming up the flower- 
bordered path in the September sunshine, 
not their friend Margaret, but a strange 
little boy. 

‘Here is a note for Miss Betty Talcott,” 
he said. 

***O my prophetic soul!’ What did I 
tell you, Barbara?” Betty asked when she 
had read it. Just listen to this: 

DEAR Grir-s: I am very sorry to tell you 
that I cannot come to spend the afternoon 
with you as I have promised. It is a great 
disappointment to me, for since I saw you 
yesterday I have learned that papa and I 
are going by an earlier train to-morrow 
than | had supposed. You know he goes 
to Boston on business as well as to leave 
me safe in my new quarters. So I shall 
not see you in the morning. But please 
come up to our house a little while this 
evening to say good-bye. 

Now I will tell you what has kept me 
at home. Just as | was putting on my 
hat to start for your house I happened to 
look out of the window and whom did I 
see but Aunt Lib—as we call her—driving 
into the yard in her spring wagon. Lucy 
had gone to play tennis with the Briggs 
girls, and mamma bad been called over to 
Aunt Emily’s for a few hours by an acci- 
dent which happened to little cousin Fred 
this morning. They had both just left 
the house when Aunt Lib came, and they 
will not be back until teatime. There is 
no one at home except Katie and me. I 
am very sorry, girls, but I cannot leave 
Aunt Lib alone with the servant, and so 
I shall be obliged to stay with her. I 
hope you will not be too much disap- 
pointed, Your friend, 

MARGARET. 

“Now, isn’t that too bad?’’ asked Betty, 
as she threw herself down on the big sofa 
in the sitting-room. ‘*What business has 
Aunt Lib there to-day, anyhow? Why 
couldn’t she have come some other day 
just as well? She isn’t really their aunt, 
either. I think she might wait until she’s 
invited, especially when Margaret’s going 
away for a whole year. And, oh, dear! I 
have everything all ready for tea, The 
chicken sandwiches are made, and I’ ve cut 
that lovely cake I baked yesterday, and 
the olives are on the ice’’— 

“And there goes our mourning dove 
again,’’ interrupted Barbara, with an 
amused look in her brown eyes. ‘tNow 
she’ll mourn, and mourn, and mourn, like 
the dove on the mast in Jean Ingelow’s 
poem, because everything in this world 
doesn’t go just to suit her.”’ 

Betty flushed, but, after a moment, she 
said,— 

‘*Thank you, Barbara, for reminding me 
when I forget myself and begin to cry 
over spilt milk.’’ And she meant what 
she said, for this tendency to worry and 
lament over unavoidable mishaps was a 
fault which Betty was honestly trying to 
correct, 

‘I wonder what Margaret is doing now,” 
she remarked after a while. ‘I have no 
doubt that she is as much disappointed as 
we are.” 

“IT can tell you,’’ returned Barbara, 
promptly. ‘When she looked out of the 
window and saw Aunt Lib driving in, she 
was putting on her hat, you know. Well, 
that hat-pin, even if it was half-way in, 
didn’t go one bit farther. Some girls 
would wear their hats to the door to let 
Aunt Lib know that they had intended to 
go out, and to give her a hint not to stay 
long—but not Margaret. She looked 
pleased to see the old lady, and invited 
her in as if she meant it, and gave her 
the easiest rocking-chair, and made her a 
cup of tea to freshen her up after her 
long, warm ride. And by this time Mar- 
garet is telling Aunt Lib about the newest 
thing in sleeves, or is listening to all the 
particulars of Uncle Dan’l’s last attack of 
the ‘rheumatiz,’ and looking very much 
interested.” 

‘I believe you are right,’ said Betty, 
smiling. ‘Margaret is an unselfish girl. 
But it seems too bad that no one but our- 
selves should enjoy our good things, does 
it not?”’ 

She pondered a moment, and then her 
face brightened, as she said,— 

“Oh, I have an idea, Barbara! Will you 
go over to Mrs. Carr’s and ask Grandma 
Brooks to come back with you, and have 
tea with mamma and you and me? I 
think it will be a treat for her. Her eye- 
sight is so poor now that she is afraid to 
go out alone. I know she is lonely sitting 
all day in her chair. She can read only a 
few minutes at a time, and Mrs. Carr does 
not take the trouble to talk much to her, 
I sometimes think. Poor old Grand- 
ma!”’ 

‘Very well, That is a splendid idea, 
Betty,’’ returned Barbara,enthusiastically. 
‘*We’ll let Grandma talk all she wants to, 
and give her the best time we can.”’ 

While Barbara was gone to bring the 
old lady, Betty pushed out the little round 
table. 

‘Grandma shall have the very prettiest 
cup,”’ she murmured, as she took from the 
corner cupboard a number of delicate 
china cups, saucers, and plates. ‘We'll 
have everything just as we would have 
had it for Margaret,” she thought, as she 
spread the snowy cloth and placed the 





little five-o’clock tea kettle of shining 
brass, and the dainty Japanese tea-pot, 
tinted pale-green and quaintly shaped. 

On Grandma’s arrival, she ran down the 
front steps to assist Barbara in helping 
her up, kissing the tiny old lady on her 
faded cheek. 

**How glad I am you could come, Grand- 
ma!”’ she said in her cheeriest voice. 

Grandma was so little and so fragile- 
looking that she would have seemed like 
a big doll had it not been for her white 
hair and soft, wrinkled face. Betty would 
have liked to pick her up as she would 
have a doll, and carry her in her strong 
young arms into the house. But she re- 
flected that Grandma might not regard 
this as a very dignified proceeding in 
the case of a grandmother aged eighty- 
two. 

Grandma had changed her house-gown 
for her best black cashmere with the trim- 
ming, of white lace points and put on her 
fine black cap with the rosettes of lilac 
baby-ribbon, and fastened her collar with 
a bow of purple, while Barbara had waited 
patiently, for she knew that the old lady 
would enjoy her visit all the more for 
coming in state. 

After an hour of pleasant visiting Betty 
brought in the good things which she 
had prepared, and while the guest, with 
Mrs. Talcott, who had returned, and 
Barbara, gathered around the cosy table, 
the young girl made the tea. 

“Dear, dear! I hope you didn’t go to all 
this trouble just for me,” said the little 
old lady, as her eye wandered from the 
pile of delicate chicken sandwiches to the 
rich cake in its silver basket, and from 
that to a dish of grapes and velvety 
peaches arranged with a few long green 
peach-leaves. But as she spoke, a pleased 
look came into her dim blue eyes. 

The girls and their mother watched the 
old lady with delight while she drank the 
fragrant tea from the prettiest cup or nib- 
bled at the delicious cake, 

“Everything tastes so good,” she said. 

When the sisters had cleared away the 
tea-things, they settled Grandma in an 
easy-chair by the grate, where Betty had 
had a little fire kindled on her account, 
although the day was warm. 

Then the mother and daughters en- 
couraged the little old lady to talk, and 
how Grandma did talk, and how much 
she enjoyed the talking! Betty and Bar- 
bara asked her questions and listened 
with interest to her reminiscences of girl- 
hood and young womanhood in Ohio, 
‘‘when the country was new,” or to her 
opinions on various subjects, for Grand- 
ma was. both intelligent and well 
informed. 

And Grandma’s fair old face brightened 
wonderfully under the influence of their 
kindness. The lonely look—or, as Bar- 
bara afterwards put it, ‘“‘the look of being 
left out of everything’’—vanished, while 
an expression of animation and interest 
took its place. The minutes flew by, un- 
til it seemed as if it had grown dark all of 
a sudden. 

“T had no idea that it was so late,”’ 
said Grandma, as the clock struck six. 
“T’ve been in such good company that I 
didn’t notice how the time went. I must 
gonow. I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed 
myself so much,” 

That afternoon Barbara had been out in 
the garden where a few late-blossoming 
flowers lingered, and now she brought in 
a big bouquet—verbenas, scarlet and pur- 
ple and white, marigolds, and deep crim- 
son petunias, bergamot with its pungent 
scent, and fragrant rosemary. Then Betty 
tied a lace kerchief over her pretty brown 
head, while Barbara put on her hat, and 
the two girls, with Grandma between 
them clinging to an arm of each, went out 
into the sweet September dusk. They 
were obliged to walk slowly and carefully, 
for Grandma stumbled painfully now and 
then, even with their support, as she 
peered anxiously into the darkness. The 
short distance seemed a long way, but at 
length they stood upon Mrs. Carr’s porch, 
and rang the bell. 

“Here is the grandma we borrowed, re- 
turned in good condition,’’ said Barbara, 
when the old lady’s daughter came to the 
door, and Grandma entered with her big 
bouquet, still beaming with unwonted 
importance and pleasant excitement. 

“IT knew Grandma would like to come, 
but who would have thought she would 
have enjoyed her visit so much?” said 
Betty, to her mother, when she and Bar- 
bara returned to the pleasant sitting-room 
at home. ‘‘And who would have believed 
that we ourselves would have enjoyed it 
so much?” she continued. ‘Why, I ac- 
tually forgot two or three times that it 
was not Grandma whom we had invited 
in the first place. And if it were any one 
but Margaret, and if she were not going 
away for a whole year, I should be glad 
she didn’t come, for Grandma certainly 
needed the good time more than almost 
anybody I know.” 

‘*How nice it would be if we could al- 
ways turn our own disappointment into a 
pleasure to some one else!”’ said Barbara, 
thoughtfully. ‘Betty, that certainly was 





a bright idea of yours, and for once, at 
least, we ‘builded better than we knew.’” 
—Cleveland Art. 
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GIRLS IN THE CITY. 

. Girls in the country sometimes grow 
tired of the quiet routine of farm work 
and long for the excitements and attrac- 
tions of city life. Butlife in the city is not 
the public holiday it seems to the girls on 
their occasional visits to town. Believe 
me when I tell you that working girls in 
the city have an infinitely more monoto- 
nous existence than the country girls ever 
dreamed of. You get up early and work 
hard, it is true, but the picnics you attend 
in summer and the sleigh rides and par- 
ties that enliven your winter give you 
social recreation and change, while there 
is always the keenest enjoyment for those 
who know how to read Mother Nature’s 
book. 

Think of spending every working day 
in a dingy office, writing and figuring con- 
stantly, with but half a day’s vacation in 
three years, as one girl I know of has 
done! Think of spending all the hot, 
dusty summer days at a sewing-machine 
in a factory with the ceaseless clatter of 
hundreds of other machines all about 
you! Think of walking two miles to 
work, standing behind a counter all day, 
forced to smile and smile, though you feel 
as a villain ought to feel, and again walk- 
ing home at night! All these things 
thousands of girls in big cities do. 

One girl I know stands and irons ready- 
made shirtwaists all day, week in and 
week out. What is the variety of her 
life? How would you like to exchange 
your duties with her? Do you not think 
it would be a welcome relief to them to 
milk in the cool of the morning, churn, 
bake, or sweep before the hottest part of 
the day, peel the potatoes for dinner out 
under the shade of a tree, and after din- 
ner is over to sit out in the cool and 
shady yard, or rest in the hammock, or 
take a canter on the pony; or in the fall 
to go to the woods in search of nuts, and 
at night lie down and breathe in the 
sweet-scented air of the country society, 
instead of amid sewer smells and effluvia 
of dirty alleys? 

How would you like to pay out of your 
scant earnings for every specked apple or 
withered peach you ate? Why, if you 
lived in the city, you would pay for the 
fruit that you will not pick up from the 
ground now. How would you like the ever 
present possibility of losing your ‘‘job,”’ 
and having your income cut off for a time, 
with no money to pay the expenses 
that always accumulate so fast? Think 
of these things before you give up the 
quiet and peaceful life of the country 
with the certainty of a comfortable home, 
even if you do not have icecream and 
oysters every day. To make the best of 
what you have is better than to rush into 
evils that you know not of.— Metropolitan 
and Rural Home. 
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BE GENEROUS OF PRAISE. 

“Tellin’ folks, when they’re blue and 
down-hearted, to count up their mercies, 
is all well enough,” said Uncle Silas, ‘but 
nine times out of ten the cure’ll act 
quicker if you do the countin’ yourself 
and tell ’em—not the blessin’s they have, 
but the blessin’ they’ve been. If the 
housework goes sort of crooked, and your 
wife comes to the table lookin’ tired and 
discouraged, it won’t cheer her half so 
much to preach that she ought to be 
thankful for a roof over her head and food 
to eat, as it will to tell her what a pleas- 
ant home she’s always made, and that 
nobody’s cooking tastes half so good as 
hers. When you meet your minister and 
he is feeling disheartened, afraid he is not 
the man for the place and that sort of 
thing, don’t talk to him about Paul and 
Apollos. That’s the time for you to 
remember the little lame woman who 
says she gets something in every Sab- 
bath’s sermon that helps her through the 
week, and how your oldest boy said he 
wouldn’t mind bein’ a minister if he 
‘could be as good a one as ours.’ Then 
there’s your neighbor down the road, who 
always seems to have hard times. You 
can praise his garden if you can’t do any- 
thing else. If will cheer him, too; it 
always helps to find that somebody else 
holds you worth counting.’’—Christian 
Nation. 
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NOON RESTS IN BUSINESS BUILDINGS. 


One would scarcely look for the ‘‘prog- 
ress of the kingdom” in a big office sky 
scraper in Chicago, but it appears in all 
the new buildings for business purposes 
through the providing of lunch and rest 
rooms for the numerous women who are 
employed there. 

The Rookery was the first to introduce 
the rest room, and it remains a model. 
The floor is tiled with white, and a large 
rug of soft, rich colors covers the middle. 
The walls are tinted sage-green, and are 
brightened by good carbon prints and 





a 
etchings, nicely framed. Even Curling 
tongs in an electric heater are provided 
and a full length mirror enables the be. 
bitués to see that their gowns hang coy. 
rectly. 

The Old Colony provides nearly if poy 
quite as sumptuously for the women, 
Some of the older buildings, unable to 
supply such luxurious accommodation, do 
the best in their power by appropriating 
some room that does not rent readily, ang 
furnishing it simply but comfortably, 

In New York there are cases where 
individual companies, such as the tele. 
phone and some of the life-insurange 
companies, provide rooms for the womey 
employees, but that method is far legs 
comprehensive and satisfactory. 

The N. Y. Tribune says that the clup 
women of the city intend to agitate the 
matter this fall, feeling that it needs only 
the suggestion to the large-hearted New 
York capitalists who build the great struc. 
tures to have provision made for all the 
women employed in the building at least 
as ample as that in Chicago. 





LADY VS. WOMEN BARBERS. 


“T like my business very much. I enjoy 
the work and make money, but there js 
just one thing I would I would to change,” 
said the woman barber. “I don’t like my 
sign. Yes, that sign. ‘Lady Barbers 
Only,’ rubs the fur the wrong way, and 
the worst of it is that time doesn’t ap. 
pear to ease my pain. Why don’t I change 
it? Idon’t change it for the very good 
reason that I would lose my customers 
if I did, and I object to it on account of 
that word ‘lady.’ It has such a cheap 
look and sound when coupled with a bar- 
ber shop. 

‘“‘When I first opened the shop, five 
years ago, my sign read like that of any 
other barber, although I then, 2s now, em- 
ployed only women. Well, I didn’t get 
many customers, and things began to look 
pretty blue for me when one day the law- 
yer whom I had consulted about my busi- 
ness from time to time came in for a 
shave anda hair cut. He inquired about 
my methods,and when I told him that Iem- 
ployed only women assistants he was sur- 
prised, and asked why I didn’t state the 
factinmysign. He insisted that it would 
prove an attraction, and said in the pres- 
ence of my two assistants—I had only two 
then, I employ twenty-five now—‘You 
ladies musn’t hide your light under a 
bushel. Advertise, advertise yourselves 
as lady barbers, and I’ll guarantee that in 
two months you'll have more than you can 
do.’ 

“Then he went out, and I sat down to 
wait for another customer and to think 
over his suggestion. Asa result I had a 
new sign painted, and it read: ‘Women 
Barbers Only Employed.’ Instead of my 
customers increasing, there was a decided 
falling off, and near the end of the second 
week, when I was almost in despair, an 
old sea captain made his appearance in 
the shop. He looked about him suspi- 
ciously, eyed me and my one assistant— 
the other one had been suspended until 
better times—and, finally, taking his seat, 
instructed me to shave him and do it 
quick. I obeyed his orders, you may be 
sure, for I was not run down from over- 
work in those days, and on that particular 
day he was our first and only customer. 
After the shave he examined himself in 
the mirror, then he walked about the shop 
and inspected things pretty much as | 
imagine he would inspect his own ship. 
Then he turned to me and, after a good, 
long stare, he demanded: 

‘**What made you hang that sign out?” 

‘*I explained my reasons as best | 
could. Well, the old fellow listened to 
me. Then he fell to whistling and star- 
ing, with his hands deep down in his 
pockets. Finally he said: 

***Don’t you know that a man doesn’t 
like a woman who calls herself a woman? 
Why don’t you call yourself a lady? 
You'd never caught me comin’ in here for 
a shave if the lady who runs the boardin’ 
house where I stop hadn’t told me you 
was a lady and kept a decent place. You 
can take my word for it, and change that 
sign and you'll draw. Call yourself 4 
lady and do honest, clean work.’ 

“Then he marched out, and after a 
good cry we held another consultation 
and decided to change the sign to read as 











“Think of Ease 
But Work On.” 


If your blood is impure you cannot even 
“think of ease.’” The blood is the 
greatest sustainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla you have the perfect health in 
which even hard work becomes easy. 


dloods Sa 


Never Disappoints 
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you now see it. It actsd almost like a 
miracle, and before the end of the month 
| was really at my wits’ end about how to 
attend to our customers. You see I 
didn’t want to get in extra help if our 
prosperity was only to be temporary, but 
j soon decided to make the experiment, 
and since then I have been forced to en- 
large the establishment to its present pro- 
portions, and we are always busy. 

‘| learned the business from my uncle, 
with whom I went to live at the death of 
my parents when I was about 12 years 
old. He was a barber, and I fell into the 
habit of helping him about his shop be- 
tween hours. Then I undertook regular 
work as a cashier and book-keeper, and 
one day during the busy season | shaved 
a man who was in a hurry when there 
was no one else at leisure. That was my 
first attempt to use a razor, and I think 
now it was the luckiest thing which ever 
happened to me, for when I finished that 
man there was another waiting and then 
another, until I had shaved five and all of 
them insisted on having me; so, while I 
still attended to the books, it became 
known that I could shave when called on, 
and [ had a number of regular customers, 
which enabled my uncle to give me some 
little salary besides my board and clothes. 

“IT had a good opportunity of learning 
the business, and I am glad to say I took 
advantage of it, and when my uncle died 
I was enabled to manage his shop for 
nearly two years. Then his wife decided 
that she was able to take it in hand, so I 
gave up and came here and opened this 
shop for myself. 

“I don’t know that I have any customs 
or methods different from otber barbers 
beyond employing only women. My rea- 
son for that is that I consider them as 
good and often better than men at the 
business. They are cleaner, quicker, and 
less talkative. I have never had a woman 
assistant who annoyed a customer by 
talking, but I know many of the men em- 
ployed by my uncle did. I am _ never 
troubled by drunkenness, smoking, chew- 
ing, or the use of profane language among 
my employees. Any self-respecting wo- 
man has a natural dislike to making her- 
self repugnant. 

‘Which dolI prefer as customers, men 
or women? Ah, well, it is about six of 
one and half adozen of the other. There 
are pleasant and unpleasant women, and 
the same can be said of men. In my 
hairdressing parlors, of course, only 
women customers are allowed, and I must 
say | have very few complaints from 
either customers or employees, There is 
a young woman with a fad for trying new 
shades for her hair, and she occasionally 
rows with one of my girls about the way 
they handle her hair, which is becoming 
quite thin, after she has had the color 
changed. 

‘*We have several gentlemen who have 
their hair curled. The majority of them 
are young fellows, dandies with their first 
mustaches, but some are older. There is 
a lawyer who takes great pride in his 
beard, and has it bathed regularly in bay 
rum, firmly believing that its curliness is 
increased. Then there is a retired army 
officer who has both hair and mustache 
curled, and an old white-haired minister 
who is as careful of the waving of his 
long, snowy locks as any girl of eighteen. 
The barber shop is the place to study 
human nature, and I enjoy my work, 
everything about it except the sign, and 
that aversion I am trying to overcome,’’— 
N. Y. Sun. 
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IS KIPLING’S FAME SECURE? 


When the once famous poet, Thomas 
Campbell—Tom Campbell, as his contem- 
poraries called him—was told by his 
friend Pringle that he must go and hear 
Edward Irving preach, with the added 
argument, ‘‘Everybody runs after him,”’ 
the reply of Campbell was, ‘‘So they will 
after every novelty, and get tired.’”” The 
poet was no doubt thinking mainly of 
preachers, but if he had lived to this time, 
and especially in America, he would have 
extended it to his own vocation, and 
would have trembled for his own fame. 
To those who recall the enormous tem- 
porary popularity of Philip James Bailey, 
of Alexander Smith, and even of Du 
Maurier, and who often see the utter 
neglect, within a year or two, of produc- 
tions lately thought so fine, all literary 
fame must begin to look a little insecure. 

Campbell was a shy and reticent man, 
and we donot know what was his real opin- 
ion of himself, amid the incense of admira- 
tion which rose about him for a time; 
but two things are clearly certain, that 
he was at one period the great and 
crowning lyrist of the British nation—at 
a time when every school boy declaimed 
Lochiel and Hohenlinden—and that now, 
on the other hand, one seldom hears him 
mentioned in his owncountry. He shares 
with Southéy and Rogers the oblivion 
from which some men less esteemed in 
their day, and notably Wordsworth, have 
escaped. 

It is safe to say that nothing yet writ- 





ten by Mr. Kipling has had the immense 
response which greeted Campbell's ‘Ye 
Mariners of England” and “The Battle of 
the Baltic.”” They had the vast advan- 
tage which the ear possesses over the eye 
as the medium of sympathy. They were 
sung wherever “God Save the Queen”’ was 
sung, and, indeed, followed it on the pro- 
gramme wherever sailors and soldiers 
came together. They seemed as immor- 
tal as the national inspirations, for they 
reached even the illiterate multitude. 
Nothing in the English language got 
such an audience; whereas “Mr. Kipling 
has as yet won the hearing of the ear for 
nothing set to music except the ‘‘Road to 
Mandalay,’’ the most graceful and there- 
fore the least characteristic of his produc- 
tions. Of his later poems, ‘‘Recessional’’ 
is the poem of one nation only, and the 
‘Russian Bear’ is a partisan pamphlet in 
rhyme, while ‘‘The White Man’s Burden’”’ 
represents only a party, though one just 
now in power in England, while its very 
doctrine is abhorrent to those in Eng!and 
and America who still represent the prin- 
ciples which abolished slavery. He has 
never been, as Campbell was, the poet 
who struck the undisputed song of Eng- 
land’s greatness. Even at this day, if 
Henry Russell were to come back among 
us, and to sing either of Campbell’s two 
great war songs as he used to sing it half 
a century ago, Kipling’s comparatively par- 
lor muse would be for the time forgotten. 
Lord Byron said of Campbell: ‘As 
there is honor among thieves, let there be 
some among poets, and give each his due, 
None can afford to give it better than Mr. 
Campbell himself, who, with a bigh repu- 
tation for originality and a fame which 
cannot be shaken, is the only poet of the 
times who can be reproached with having 
written too little.” ‘‘He has wings,” said 
Scott, of Campbell, ‘that would bear him 
to the skies. ... What a grand idea is 
that about second sight, ‘Coming events 
cast their shadows before.’ ... He is 
afraid of the shadow that his own fame 
casts before him.’’ When Scott read 
‘*Hohenlinden”’ to his friend, the poet 
Leyden, the latter said: ‘*Tell the fellow 
that I hate him; but he has written the 
finest verses that have been published for 
these fifty years.’’ Can it be that all 
poetry which is merely national or merely 
warlike is in its nature temporary; and 
that only such as touches the deeper 
strings of human sympathy will survive? 
—T. W. Higginson, in Saturday Evening 


Post. 
———————— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Ava. 19, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Have you thought at all of the excel- 
lent opportunity afforded woman suf- 
fragists in Kentucky by the present 
political divisions? The arguments of 
the anti-Goebelites are excellent woman 
suffrage material. 

Ex-Governor Brown probably is not a 
woman suffragist, but who can state the 
case of woman stronger than he has done 
as follows: ‘‘What is the dearest right 
you have? Suffrage. Without that your 
rights are a delusion. The man that 
tampers with the rights of the humblest 
citizen of this State in his vote; the man 
that at the ballot box will falsify a vote, 
he is a public enemy; he is worse than an 
assassin, and the moral atmosphere of 
every community would be purified if the 
scoundrel were made to put on the felon’s 
stripes.”’ 

Ex-Governor Altgeld says: 

If we are correctly informed in regard 
to the conditions in Kentucky, then the 
real question presented there is whether 
fraud, trickery, thugism, and crime 
shall be permitted to triumph; and inas- 
much as these elements can always be 
controlled by corruptionists, the question 
broadens out and becomes one of national 
importance. For if these elements are to 
triumph in Kentucky it means that they 
will have a comparatively easy road to 
travel in other sections of the Union; and 
it means that political conventions, in- 
stead of being run by the people and car- 
rying out the policy and will of the peo- 
ple, will be run by men who betray the 
people and controlled by those interests 
that plunder the country. Viewed from 
that standpoint, it is apparent that the 
very existence of democratic institutions 
is involved, and that, consequently, it is 
the duty of every man who loves his 
country to do what he can to crush out 
these conditions. 

That troubleis in the Democratic ranks, 
but the Republican is no better. About a 
year ago I was writing against similar 
frauds in the congressional race in the 
eleventh district, where my _ brother’s 
opponent, Vincent Boreing, obtained cer- 
tificates of nomination contrary to law 
and by methods subversive of all Repub- 
Hean institutions. 

There are three ways in Kentucky 
whereby a man may lawfully bave his 
name placed on the ballot as a candidate: 

1. When nominated by a convention of 
delegates. 





2. When chosen by the party at a 
primary election. 

3. When a petition is signed by a 
specified number of voters. 

The committee is by law allowed to 
decide whether a “convention” or a 
‘*primary election” shall be held. 

In the congressional race of the eleventh 
district the committee called a ‘‘primary,”’ 
but made no preparations for holding one; 
on the contrary, it met several days before 
the date which it had set for the primary 
election, and itself named the candidate, 
and notified the people that under the 
circumstances and its previous decisions 
no primary election would be held. And 
certificates were made out and sent to 
the clerks declaring Boreing to be the 
nominee ofthe party. It reminded me of 
the parrot of which Miss Cyr tells us, 
that bad a habit of calling “Kitty, kitty, 
kitty,”’ as if she had a very nice morsel to 
bestow, but frequently greeted the ap- 
proaching tabby with a vigorous ‘‘scat.”’ 

If less than a dozen men can {meet and 
decide who shall be sent to Congress from 
any district, and can have that man’s 
name placed on the ballot under the party 
device, and then intimidate voters by 
calling them ‘‘bolters,” if they do not vote 
the regular ticket, then manhood suffrage 
is a farce, and any such restriction of man- 
hood suffrage lessens the chances of ob- 
taining woman suffrage. 

It seems to me that it is a question in 
which every man and woman who loves 
liberty is interested, and that in the 
*contest’’ before Congress we are en- 
titled to the moral support which a strong 
denunciation of such methods would give. 

That same Boreing was temporary 
chairman of the Republican convention 
which nominated Taylor for Governor, 
and if Paul was guilty because he held the 
garments of those who stoned Stephen, 
Taylor was none the less guilty of Bore- 
ing’s sin. 

I have transformed ‘‘Coming Thro’ the 
Rye,’’ into what seems to me, a more 
sensible if less rhythmic song which you 
may publish if you care to do so, 

THE SITUATION IN KENTUCKY, 
Old Kentucky’s voice is heard 
Over hill and vale, 


Weeping for her freedom lost, 
A Boreing, Goebel wail. 


So when a lassie meets a laddie 
Looking very sad, 

Pleading for his right to vote, 
It almost makes her glad. 

‘“*Why mourn,” says she, ‘‘for libertie 

Which you deny to me” 

‘Do unto others as thou wouldst 
That others do to thee.’ 


“This ‘Goebel bill’ will serve to show, 
What you have never seen, 
That to deny our right to vote 
Is cowardly and mean. 


“Tf a lassie should not vote, 
Can you tell me why” 


She might do as well as you, 
Only let her try. 


“Let old Kentucky’s banner bear 
This pledge of libertie, 
‘Now and henceforth shall every man, 
And woman, too, be free.’’’ 

The ‘‘Goebel Bill” is a law passed by a 
recent Legislature, for the alleged pur- 
pose of preventing frauds in elections, 
but which embodies the worst principles 
of Bossism, putting the power in the 
hands of three, called by the enemies of 
the bill, ‘“The Triumvirate.” 

Yours truly, 
LAuRA R, WHITE. 





HIS SWEETHEART. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune is responsible for this pretty 
story: 

Ex-Senator Mantle, of Montana, recent- 
ly retired by an unappreciative constitu- 
ency, is a bachelor, and has long been re- 
garded by the managing mammas in 
Washington as a very desirable ‘‘catch,”’ 
for, besides wearing the toga, he has some 
mining property that yields him a pretty 
income. Society was somewhat electri- 
fied, therefore, when he announced at a 
dinner given in his honor shortly before 
he left town that he was delighted at go- 
ing, because he wanted to see his sweet- 
heart, from whom he had been separated 
for a long time. 

“Your sweetheart!’’ 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
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The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1577. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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near him. ‘*Have you had a sweetheart 
all this time? Do tell us about her.” 

“Yes, | have a sweetheart,’’ answered 
the Senator, frankly, ‘‘and | haven't seen 
her since | left Butte in the fall. Dear 
woman, she’s all I’ve got, and I'm all 
she’s got.”’ 

‘‘What’s her name?”’ “Is she pretty?’ 
‘“‘How old is she?’ were some of the 
questions the blushing Senator was 
pressed to answer, but he held his peace 
until a pretty thing, of whom the Senator 
had been suspected of being rather fond, 
said: ‘Now, Senator, please do tell us 
about her, for we can’t congratulate you 
until we know something of your fian- 
cée,”’ 

“She's not pretty, she’s beautiful,” re- 
sponded the Senator, finally, his face 
growing tender, ‘and she’s not very 
young, somewhere between seventy and 
eighty, and her name—her name is the 
same as mine—Mantle. My sweetheart is 
my mother.” 














“DULY FEED MAN AND STEED.” 

Feed your nerves, also, if you would have 
them strong. The bloodis the feeder and 
sustainer of the whole nervous system. 
Men and women who are nervous are so 
because their nerves are starved. When 
they make their blood rich and pure with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla their nervousness dis- 
appears because the nerves are properly 
fed. Hood's Sarsaparilla never dis- 
appoints. 


Hoop's PILus cure constipation. Price, 
25c. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail sor 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances BE. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. hang. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal ey a 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, vy Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Common wealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
_ nhually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 














OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


mS ® Works of Art 


es Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 









Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 





BOSTON 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


FRANK BROUGH, Ph. G., M. D., 


Expert Dermatologist, 


1 WINTER STREET 
THE OLD STAND 


Late Partner and Chief of Staff in Boston for 


JNO, H. WOODBURY 





Moles, Warts, Red Veins, Superfinous Hair, 


Pimples, Blackheads, 
Moth, Freckles, Tan, 
AND ALL FACIAL BLEMISHES 


Permanently Removed 
WRINKLES 


Irregular and Deformed Features 
Corrected by Painless Surgery 


Improved Methods at Reduced Rates, 


CONSULTATION FREE 
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CONSTANTIA ENCOUNTERS THE WAR- 
TAX. 


‘Well, did you get off the manuscript?” 
asked Marcus, in a matter-of-course tone, 
as he helped himself to an olive, 

“Yes, I got it off,” replied Constantia, 
She dropped a lump of sugar deliberately 
into each cup of chocolate. “It wasn’t 
any such simple matter, though,” she 
continued, passing him his cup. 

‘No?’ Marcus noted that there was a 
tale to tell, and that she would take her 
own time intelling it. He helped himself 
to another olive. 

The Gayleys had come to Nova Scotia 
for the summer, partly to economize, 
partly to escape the heat, and partly that 
Marcus might have time to work without 
interruption on his book. 
morning finished copying the last page. 
In a sudden sense of light-heartedness he 
had refused to do anything more to it, 
Constantia might tie it up and address it, 
and take it to the express office and see it 
through the ‘‘customs.’’ He washed his 
hands of it. To all of which Constantia 
had cheerfully agreed. She had even ex- 
pressed pleasure in being able to do some- 
thing to get the thing out of the house, 

‘In the first place, [ was a little late,” 
went on Constantia. 

“Why, you had plenty of time.” 

“Yes, I know—when [left you. But I 
discovered that my cuffs were not clean, 
I had to stop to change them, and that 
made me a little late, to begin with. And 
there was a fool boy in the oftice—”’ 

“A foolish boy,’’ corrected Marcus, 
gently. 

“No, dear; if he had been a foolish boy 
I should have said nothing about it. He 
said, when I handed in the parcel, that he 
couldn’t possibly make out the customs 
papers in time.” 

“They always do.” 

‘Do they? Then I wasted manners on 
that boy. I told him most politely that 
you had been working like a dog to get 
the manuscript off to-day, and that as 
they have only one express a day in this 
benighted land—”’ 

“You didn’t say it!’ said Marcus, skep- 
tically. 

Constantia considered. ‘Perhaps I did 
say ‘delightful land,’ she admitted. ‘‘It 
is immaterial, I moved him bodily. He 
got out a couple of blanks a yard long, 
and mounted a stool and began to write.”’ 

‘“‘Well done, Constantia! Better men 
than you have failed to move that youth.” 

“It was only the beginning. He looked 
across pretty soon, and told me I would 
have to put a value on the parcel, Think 
of it, Marcus!” 

‘‘] know—when you never even read one 
of my manuscripts if you can help it.” 

“I told him I didn’t care to put a value 
on, and he said I must. I’m sure they 
never make us at home. They always 
look pleased enough when you don’t.” 

“Insurance in case of loss,’’ said Mar- 
cus, 

“Three oflicials have explained that to 
me: today, already,” said Constantia, 
stiffly. ‘I know it.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Marcus. 

Silence fell between them. Marcus 
helped himself to banana fritters. 

“Well, was there any more to it?” 

Constantia relented. “I asked him 
whether it made any difference in the ex- 


He had this | 





| books as you do. 


| 





*‘And you took it to the custom house?” 
“Yes,” , 
Marcus groaned. 

“It’s all right, Marcus; I worked it 
out,” 

“Did you?” 

She ignored the tone. ‘You told me 
that our income from your last book is a 
hundred dollars a year, didn’t you?”’ 

‘‘Something of the sort.”’ 

‘And you said, the other day, that this 
book is going to be twice as good as that.” 

“Um—yes.”’ 

“That makes two hundred. And you 
are always saying that the publishers and 
printers make twice as much off your 
And twice two hundred 
is four hundred—added to the two hun- 
dred makes six hundred income from the 
book a year. ‘That’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“Spiritually, yes; mathematically—’’ 

‘Figures can’t lie,’’ said Constantia, se- 
renely. ‘Well, I allowed four and a half 
per cent.—which is low enough, goodness 
knows—and the answer was ten thousand 
dollars. So I told him ten thousand dol- 
lars,”’ 

‘*How did he look?” 

‘Some surprised.” 

“IT should think so.”’ 

“IT don't see why it isn’t all right. It 
takes ten thousand at four and a half per 
cent. to give an income of six hundred a 
year, and that’s what you say the book 
brings.” 

“But it was only the manuscript, Con- 
stantia, If that parcel were lost, it was 
worth simply the time it took to copy it.” 

“You might lose the other copy.”’ 

“T might lose my head—-”’ 

“If you lost the other copy, and the one 
the express company has were the only 
one in the world, it would be worth ten 
thousand dollars, wouldn't it?” 

“Well, I should hope so.’”’ Marcus 
straightened himself in his chair, ‘Five 
times that wouldn’t make it good. Noth- 
ing could make it good. All that work 
lost, Constantia, lost forever—to pos- 
terity!” 

Constantia beamed. ‘‘I knew you would 
agree with me, Marcus.”’ 

‘“Well—yes. Tenthousand isn’t enough 
if you look at it that way.” 

“IT should like to be offered it,’’ said 
Censtantia, sweetly. 

‘Well, I shouldn’t.”’ 

‘‘No, you’d probably feel obliged to take 
it. It isn’t worth making such a fuss 
about, any way. It didn’t go.” 

“The parcel?” 

“No; the ten thousand dollars.”’ 

‘You didn’t make it any less?” 

‘‘When the boy had the blanks filled 
out, and I had signed them and taken 
them to the customs and so on, the regu- 
lar agent came in, And he asked me if I 
wanted to prepay the war tax.” 

‘*War tax!’’ 

“And Lasked him how much it was— 
and he said it depended on the value of 
the parcel—”’ 

“Constantia!”’ 

Then he looked at the value column, 
and he squinted at it, and he put on his 
glasses and looked at it. And then he 
looked at me as if I were a thief or some- 
thing—and said, ‘Um!’ And I explained 
that that was the income from the par- 
cel—”’ 

“No doubt.”’ 

‘*And finally I made him understand, 


press charges what value I put, and he | and he began to look up something in a 


said distinctly that it didn’t. Moreover, 
he looked scornful, and said it was ‘in 
case of loss.’ He was the first one to tell 
me that,”’ she said, reflectively. 
were three besides him.”’ 

“You are a reasonable 
stantia,”’ 


person, Con- 


“There | 


“I told him to go on writing and I | 


would think about the value. 
of calculated,” 
ily at the crumbs on the cloth. 


So I sort | 
Constantia looked dream- | 


book. And he said, ‘The war tax will be 
five dollars.’ You needn’t look so, Mar. 
cus! I could have cried.” 

“What did you do, instead?”’ 

“T just told him the parcel wasn’t 
worth athing. I asked him if I couldn’t 
have a fresh set of blanks and start all 
over again.”’ 

‘Custom house and all, I suppose?”’ 

‘Yes. He looked at me a minute very 


| stern, and then he smiled around the cor- 


“Well, how much did you make it?”’ he | 


asked, patronizingly. 

“Ten thousand 
finally.” 

Marcus's knife and fork dropped with a 
clatter on his plate. 

“You needn’t look at me like that, Mar- 
cus; I am not an outcast from society.”’ 

“You might as well be for all practical 
purposes. ‘len thousand dollars!” Mar- 
cue smiled, grimly. “I should just like 
to see my publishers’ faces when they get 
that package. They'll think my head has 
swelled some. Did he put it down in the 
papers?” 

“Te.” 


dollars,’ I said, 





ner of his spectacles—”’ 


“T should think so!’ Marcus tried to 


| 
look stern. 


“He took a new blank, and he said, 
‘This parcel is valued at—?’ and waited 
with his pen held over the place—and I 
said, meek as you please, ‘Nothing.’ But 
he said, politely, ‘But you must give some 
value.’ Sol said twenty-five cents—and 
he put it down.’ She sat looking pen- 
sively at her plate. 

“Well, what are you pondering on?” 
asked Marcus. 

‘*T was just wondering what that agent 
thought of me,’’ said Constantia,—Jen- 
nette Barbour Perry, in Harper’s Bazar. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

At least three organizations of Ameri- 
can Women will have exhibits at the 
Paris Exposition; the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and the Na- 
tional Association of Collegiate Alumne. 
The committee on arrangements for the 
general federation work consists of Mrs. 
William Tod Helmuth, of New York, Mrs. 
Charles A. West, of Somerville, Mass., 
Mrs. Robert Grant, of Colorado, and Miss 
Anna M. Jones, State Chairman of New 
York. The committee has secured space 
for a club exhibit, and it is expected that 
a woman's building will be erected on the 
exposition grounds. A local committee 
will be appointed in Paris to attend to the 
details. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the 
General Federation, did not attend the 
Woman’s International at London, as she 
expected to do, on account of the serious 
illness of her husband, Col. William B. 
Lowe of Atlanta, They sailed together, 
however, a few weeks ago for Europe, 
and will remain abroad until about the 
first of October. They are now in Paris, 
and while there Mrs. Lowe will confer 
with distinguished French women whoare 
honorary members of the general federa- 
tion. 

The city federation of Dubuque, Ia., 
has established a free public library, and 
is conducting an industrial school in con- 
nection with the associated charities. 
The Burlington Federation has accom- 
plished many things for the benefit of the 
community, of which the most difficult 
was to secure the removal of a saloon 
from the entrance to Crapo Park, and to 
obtain a permanent injunction against the 
ground ever being used again for that 
purpose. 

Mrs, Mabel V. D. Hutchinson, of Ot- 
tumwa, is the newly elected president of 
the Iowa State Federation. 

The State Federation of Alabama has 
been working to secure a State reforma- 
tory for boys; Mississippi women are 
doing the same in their State, and the 
Arkansas Federation has been laboring to 
secure school suffrage, the appointment 
of a woman physician for the women pa- 
tients in the insane asylum, and a reform 
school. 

The newly elected President of the 
Woman’s Club of Elgin, Ill., Dr. S. K. 
Whitford, is a doctor in her own right, 
the wife and mother of a doctor, 

The Western Club Woman for August 
gives the following interesting data con- 
cerning two Lllinoisans who have been 
visiting in Colorado—Mr, and Mrs, Henry 
T. Rainey, of Carrollton: 

Mrs, Rainey is secretary of the Illinois 
State Conference of Charities and presi- 
dent of the Public Schools Art League, 
and if club officers and members had 
titles and suffixes the whole train of let- 
ters would be disarranged after her name. 
Mr. Rainey is just as enthusiastic about 
clubs as she is, and they have turned 
their home into a club that is little short 
of perfection. The library has a frieze of 
fine pictures, and is always open to the 
boys; there is a great deal in pictures for 
children, and Mrs, Rainey has found them 
an open sesame to the hearts of the boys. 
She is interested in the girls, too, and in 
her girls’ club she tries to help them to 
help themselves, and gives them many 
suggestions about their housework, sew- 
ing, etc. She is particularly interested in 
the kitchen garden and domestic science 
work of our own club, and will look into it 
very thoroughly before she goes home. 
Mrs. Rainey was much interested in res- 
cue work some time since, but about six 
years ago became convinced that the 
work of protection and prevention was 
more necessary and brought better re- 
sults. Since then she has tried to help 
the younger girls to grow strong and true; 
she uses the Kirkwood sewing system and 
she reads both to girls and boys a great 
deal. The only two rules upon which she 
insists are cleanliness and politeness, but 
as these two rules cover a multitude of 
virtues when carried to the limit, they 
prove quite sufficient. Mrs. Rainey does 
not have the dread of politics that is to be 
found now and then even among advanced 
women. She was largely instrumental in 
the passage of four bills in the last Legis- 
lature. One of these was for a juvenile 
court, andimprisonment of boys by them- 
selves, another establishes the truant 
school, a third founds a colony for epi- 
leptics, and the last will establish the 
travelling library commission. Surely this 
woman'has done what she could; and it is 
to be regretted that there are not more 
like her. 

A normal school is about to be located 
in the Fifteenth District of Illinois and 
the Woman’s Council of Quincy, repre- 
senting some 1,700 women, has tendered 
its codperation to the Chamber of Com- 
merce in an effort to secure the school 
for that city. The Woman’s Council 
pledges its ‘‘aid and support in making 
the Quincy Normal the banner Normal of 
the State.”’ 

The Western Club Woman calls Pro- 
fessor Harry Thurston Peck ‘‘a man of 
yesterday,” and Club Life says that after 
the meeting of the Missouri State Federa- 
tion at Columbia, it is said that the Min- 
isters’ Union of that town metand gravely 








Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It ig 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 








discussed ‘*The Coming Conflict Between 
Club and Grub.” It might bea real char- 
ity to open the doors of women’s clubs to 
these benighted brethren. Whether they 
could keep silent long enough to learn 
anything is an open question. 

All the meetings relating to woman's 
work held this summer at the New York 
Chautauqual Assembly (which, by the 
way, celebrated its twenty-fifth year), 
were grouped under the general head of 
the Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. B. T. 
Vincent, of Colorado, is president. She 
is sister-in-law to Bishop Vincent, chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua. In an address she 
advised club women to “hurry not; worry 
not, and judge not;’’ while she recom- 
mended them to cultivate ‘*Responsive- 
ness, sympathy, and receptivity.” 

F. M. A. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Eliza Archard Connor, of the 
Woman’s Press Club of New York, left 
that city over a year ago going to the 
Klondike. Returning from there to Cali- 
fornia she took the steamer to Hawaii, 
and from there went on to Japan. Dur- 
ing a storm she was blown down the 
stairway and broke her arm. From Japan 
she went to Manila. There she took an 
active interest in the soldiers, and de- 
scribed some of her experiences in a 
series of syndicate letters. Leaving Ma- 
nila, she went to London by way of Suez. 
After a short visit Mrs. Connor will leave 
London, going to the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Germany and France to study 
the life and customs of the people. She 
expects to return to New York this fall. 

The department in the N.Y. Sunday Sun, 
entitled ‘‘The Woman’s Cause,’”’ which 
for several months had been edited by 
Mrs. Ida A. Harper, was, at her depart- 
ure for England, left in charge of Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, junior editor of 
the WomMAN’s JouRNAL. During the past 
two months, Miss Blackwell has regularly 
contributed to the Sunday Sun one and 
one-half columns of interesting reading, 
bearing directly or indirectly upon the 
question of woman suffrage. 

Miss Helen Pitkin, who for some years 
has edited the woman’s department in 
the New Orleans Times Democrat, is de- 
scribed as a typical Southern girl of rare 
beauty and gracious presence. She was 
born and raised in New Orleans, and she 
writes con amore of the literature and 
art, progress and romance of the quaint 
old city. In addition to her daily column, 
“Eve up-to-date” and her Sunday page, 
she contributes exquisite poems and sto- 
ries to numerous papers and magazines, 
Miss Pitkin is spending the summer in 
New England. 

Mrs. William King, of Atlanta, 
who has just been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Georgia Woman's Press 
Club as a tribute to her excellent admin- 
istration, is editor of the woman’s and 
children’s department in the Atlanta 
Constitution, is vice-president for Geor- 
gia of the International Woman’s [Tress 
Union, of the International Sunday 
School Primary Union, and of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers; president of 
the Primary Sunday School Union of 
Georgia; a member of the executive 
board of the Atlanta Woman’s Club; a 
daughter of the American Revolution, 
and the teacher of an infant class of one 
hundred and twenty-five children in the 
Sunday School of the church to which 
she belongs. She is described as a sweet, 


Ga., 


gentle woman, widely beloved; an ideal 
wife, mother, and grandmother—as typi- 
cal a representative among women of the 
New South, as was her son-in-law, Henry 
Grady, among men. 


She has filled her 








place on the Constitution for nineteen 
years. 

A young Western woman, Mrs. Eva 
McDonald-Valesch, is coming to the front 
rapidly in Washington as a writer of 
political syndicate articles, says the Min- 
neapolis Journal, She is one of a com. 
pany of two which prepares weekly a 
political letter for the democratic press 
of the country. The letter is taken by 
a good many of the democratic news- 
papers in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
it is written in paragraph style, and is 
editorial and semi-editorial in character, 
and so may be used as original matter by 
the editors, The demand for the letters 
is increasing very rapidly. There are 
more than a thousand papers on the Va- 
lesch list, and the work is becoming 
profitable. 

Mrs. Emily Verdery-Battey, one of the 
older pen-women in New York, is revising 
her forthcoming book, ‘*The Cloister in 
America,” and preparing the material for 
her ‘“T'wenty Years on the Press,”’ 

In view of the number of women who 
are valued members of the reportorial 
and editorial staffs of large metropolitan 
newspapers, the following effusion, pub- 
lished in the London St, James Gazette, is 
a curiosity: 

With a few exceptions, one lady jour- 
nalist is as troublesome as ten of the or- 
dinary sex. She has no idea of writing a 
letter, but must always call upon her 
editor—the notion being, no doubt, that 
he cannot resist her wiles when they are 
brought to bear upon him _ personally, 
She trips into the office gingerly, making 
a terrible hullabaloo at the ruination 
dealt out to her skirts by the dusty stair- 
cases and grimy corridors. Yet she in- 
sists upon putting on her best things, for 
fear the dear editor would not be quite 
amenable if she looked duwdy. She never 
takes the armchair which the editorial 
chivalry offers her. She prefers to sit on 
the corner of a desk, for she has some- 
how acquired the idea that men do that. 
Before long she makes for the looking- 
glass, and as often as not wants to know 
if the editor happens to have a hairpin or 
two in his pocket, Since no newspaper 
conductor ever carries such weapons, and 
would not admit it if he did, he has to 
make such blushing excuses as his native 
modesty willadmit. But the lady’s own 
pocket is pretty sure to contain a powder 
puff—lady journalists have, indeed, been 
known to demand the right to keep a 
powder puff in the editor’s desk for use 
when theycall. The tact and discretion 
required in such cases are obvious, and it 
is worse when (as has been known) the 
lady is really of ‘‘prepossessing appear- 
ance.”’ 

Evidently, the actual working news- 
paper woman is an unknown, undreamed- 
of quantity in the Gazette office. 

F. M. A. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuare.—In the earlier pro- 
ductions of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt’ at the 
Castle Square Theatre, the popularity of 
this world-famous comedy has been fully 
maintained, and the revival, as the com- 
ing week’s attraction at this house, will 
be pleasantly anticipated. The manage- 
ment has again been fortunate in securing 
Mr. Walter E. Perkins to play his original 
character of Lord Fancourt Babberly and 
the cast will be a brilliant one. Following 
this production on Monday, Sept. 11, the 
company, with Mr. Perkins, will appear 
in ‘‘My Friend from India,’’ and the fol- 
lowing week the regular fall and winter 
season of the theatre will open with a re- 
vival of the famous society play ‘‘The 
Wife,” introducing the entire membership 
of the company for the coming season. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Society, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1835 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyclo., 2 vols. Picturesque America. 

Address MISS ANNIE WALLCUT,* 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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